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STANZAS. 
Oh! ask me not Lo sing to-night. 


Oh! ask me not to sing to-night, 
Dejection chills my feeble powers, 

I own that halls of glittering light 
Are festive as in former hours. 

Rot when I last amid them moved, 
I sung for friends beloved and dear, 


‘Their smiles inspired, their lips approved, 


Now all is changed—they are not here. 


[ gaze around—I view a throng, 

The radiant slaves of pride and art, 
Oh! can they prize my simple song, 

The soft low breathings of the heart? 
Take back the lute, its tuneful string 

Is moisten’d by a sorrowing tear, 
l'o-night, I may not, cannot sing, 

he friends that love me are not here ! 

——- 


THE SISTERS. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 

“ We grew together, 
Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stein ; 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart: a 
Aad will you rend our agcient love asunder?” 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 


‘Igo, eweet sister! yet my love would linger with thee fain, 


\ad unto every parting gi 
luke then the braid of Fa 


some deep remembrance chain : 
stern pearl, that once I loved to wear, 


ind with it bind, for festal scenes, the dark waves of thy hair ; 
is pale, pure brightness will beseem those raven tresses well, A 
\ad I shall need such pomp no more in the lone convent-cell. 


Oh! sister, sister! wherefore thus ’—why part from kindred love? 


Through festal scenes,when thou art gone, my step no more shall move. 


liow could I bear a lonely heart amidst a reckless throng ? 
|stould but miss Earth’s dearest voice in every tone of song! 
Keep, keep the braid of Eastern pearl! or let me proudly twine 


js wreath once more around that brow, that queenly brow of thine !’’ 


Ob! wouldst thou seek a wounded bird from shelter to detain? 

r wouldst thou call a spirit freed, to weary life again? 

iveet sister! take the golden cross that I have worn solong, 
‘od bath’d with many a burning tear for secret woe and wrong! 
‘could not still my beating heart—but may it be a sign 


if Peace and Hope, my gentle one! when meekly press’d to thine!” 
Take back, take back the cross of gold! our mother's gift to thee— 


would but of this parting hour a bitter token be; 

‘th funeral splendour to mine eyes it weuld but sadly shine, 

‘od tell of early treasure lost, of joy no longer mine! 

h! sister! if thy heart be thus with voiceless grief oppress’d, 

Vhere couldst thou pour it forth so well as on my faithful breast ?” 


Urge me no more !—a blight hath tall’n upon mine alter'd years, 
‘sould but darken thy young life with sleepless pangs and tears! 
tat take, at least, the lute [ loved, and guard it for my sake, 

ind sometimes from the oer strings one tone of memory wake! 


“ng to those chords, in starlight hours, our own sweet Vesper-hyimn, 


‘ad think that I, too, chaunt it then, far in my cloister dim !” 


Yes! I will take the silvery Inte, and I will sing to thee 

song we heard in childhood’s days, ev’n from our father’s knee! 
listen, listen! are those notes amidst forgotten things? 

"0 Mey not linger, as in love, on the familiar strings? 

‘ems not our sainted mother’s voice to murmur in the strain? 

Aind sister, gentlest Leonor! say, shall it plead in vain?” 


ery 


‘, cannot leave thee now ! 


¥ sof 


SONG. 
“ Leave us not, leave us not! 
Say not, adieu ! 
Ilave we not been to thee 
Tender and true? 


Take not thy sunny smile 
Far from our hearth! 

With that sweet light will fads 
Summer and Mirth 


Leave us not, leave us n 
Can thy heart roam ’” 
Wilt thou not pine to hea: 

Voices from Hom 


Too sad our love would be 
If thou wert gone! 
Turn to us, leave us not! 
Thou art our own!’ 
thou hast won me back!—too many fond thoughis lie 
t, spring-breathing tone of that old melody ! 
ev'n though my grief shonid fall 


‘shadow o’er the pageantries that crowd our ancient hall ! 


‘ake me 


clasp me to thine arms—I will not mourn my lot, 
uge thine remains on earth—] leave. | leave thee not!” 


} 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING. 

[The following anecdotes, which we extract from Croly’s Life and 
Times of George the Fourth, do much honour to the memory of that 
monarch. ] 

The king [George LI.] had an aversion to Wilkes and the No. 45. 
The Prince of Wades, in his ninth year, had been severely punished 
for some fault, and he took a laughable mode of revenge. Going to 
the king's bedroom door, before he was up, he kept beating on the pa- 
nels, and roaring out ‘“‘ Wilkes for ever!—No. 45 for ever!’ until the 
king burst into laughter and had him removed. 

The system of discipline now established was severe, and the prince 
was excluded from the society of youth of his own age, and subjected 
to a mechanical precision of habits. Eight hours every day were de- 
voted to hard study at the desk. He rose at six, and breakfasted at 
eight. He and the Duke of York had a farm in Kew Park, whieh they 
cultivated under theaguidance of Mr. Arthur Young. They ploughed 
and sowed the land, reaped the corn, and went through every process 
with their own hands, up to the making of the bread. A private purse 
of limited extent was given to the youth, and his expenditure of the 
money was strictly scrutinized, and attended with either praise or 
censure. 

The late king was remarkably good-natured; andfrom the numerous 
anecdotes that have transpired since his death, we can fully believe 
Colonel M'Mahon’s dying chafacter of him, as ‘‘one of the kindest- 
hearted men alive.’ There were intervals when, in the various vexa- 
tions of his perplexed career, he may have given way to anger; but 
they were few and always momentary. The slight incidents that fol- 
tow are proofs that kinduess wes the natural temperament of his mind. 
‘‘ Nearly forty years ago, his late majesty, then Prince of Wales, was 
so exceedingly urgent to have £300 at an hour om such a day, and in 
so unustal a manner, that the gentleman who furnished the supply had 
some cattesity to know for what purpose it was obtained. On inquiry, 
he was Yaformed, that the moment the money arrived the Prince drew 
on pair of boots, pulled off his coat and waistcoat, slipped on a plain 
merning frock without a star, and turning his hair to the crown of his 
head, put on a slouched bat, and thus walked out. ‘This intelligence 
raised still greater curiosity, and with some trouble the gentleman dis- 
covered the object of the prince’s mysterious visit. An officer of the 
army had just arrived from America with a wife and six children, in 
such low circumstances, that to satisfy some clamorous creditor he was 
on the point of selling his commission, to the utter ruin of his family. 
The prince by accident overheard an account of the case. To pre- 
vent a worthy soldier suffering, he procured the money ; and that no 

bt happen. carried it himself. On asking at an obscure 
lodgiug-house in a court near Covent Garden for the lodger, he was 
shown up to his room, and there found the family in the utmost distress. 
Shocked at the sight, he not only presented the money, but told the 
officer to apply to Colonel Lake, living in —— street, and give some 
account of himself in future; saying which, he departed, without the 
family knowing to whom they were obliged.” 

Some years since an artist, being at Carlton Palace, observed to the 
late Mr. , one of the royal establishment—* How I should like to 
see the council-table prepared for the council!’ “‘ Your wish shall be 
satisfied,” said his friend. It happened that a coancil was to be held 
that very day. They proceeded to the apartment: when there, the 





| artist, smiling, observed, “ Now if I were to judge of your royal mas- 


ter only by what I see I should conclude that he was very little-minded.” 
“And why so?” inquired Mr. “ Because I perceive, first and 
foremost, that all the chairs for the council are exactly equidistant ; 
seeondly, that there are so many sheets of foolscap, and so many sheets 
of vost, and a long new pen laid diagonally on each, and all at mea- 
sured mathematical distances; and, thirdly, that the very fold of the 
green cloth” —fine broadcloth, which covered the long table—“ is ex- 
| acty in the centre of the table.” “ You are a quiz ” said the officer of 
' the household. “‘ Would I could put on the invisible cap,” resumed the 
geitleman, “ that I might see med rte what passes, when the regent is 
serted inthat golden chair.”* ‘ Perhaps you might be glisappointed in 
yor expectations ; but,” added his friend, in a low voice, “if, sir, you 
j could see and hear what I have seen and heard, and what will probably 
our again after this day's council, you might feel little disposed to 
reate what you had seen with levity.” The officer of the household 
then took a sheet of paper from the table, walked tothe fireside, placed 

| hi right arm on the marble chimney-piece, while be held the paper in 
hi leit hand, and looking the artist in the face, said: “ Sir, fancy him 

| ths day, after the breaking up of the council, standing thus, and the 
‘reorder of London standing in your place, bearing the list of the mi- 
eable culprits doomed to death by the sentence of the law. How 
litle do they or the world know, that the most powerful pleader for a 





renission of their punishment is the prince '—while, one by one, be in 
dres the nature of the offence in all its bearings, the measure of the 


galt of the offender, and whether the law absolutely demands the life 
} oi the criminal,—palliating the offence by all the arguments becoming 
hin, who, as the ruler of the nation, is the Fountain of Mercy Yes, 
, nearly two hours have I known the prince plead thus in the 
esence of the minister of justice, for those who bad no other 


} cunsellor.” 
) 


ances of the feeling of our late sovereign, may be here related one 
which occurred many years ago, while he was Prince of Wales. Be- 


ig at Brighton, and going rather earlier than usual to visit his stud, be 


injuired of a groom, “Where is Tom Cross? is he unwell? I have 
ussed him for some days."’ Please your royal highness, he is gone 
away.” ‘Gone away !—what for!” “Please your royal fhighness 





* The council was held in the throne room; but his royal highness, | ber and calm as ever he was in bis life 


ten regent, sat at the bead of the table, in abigh-backed gilt chair. 


The late King and his Scrrants.—Among almost innumerable in- | eveniug been particularly 


| mances, the title of which I have fovotten. 


(hesitating), I believe—for—Mr.— can inform your royal highness.’ 
“I desire to know, sir, of you;—what has he done?” “1 believe—you 
royal highness—something—not—quite correet—something about thi 
oats.” * Where is Mr, —— ?*—send him to me immediately.” Th 
prince appeared much disturbed at the discovery. ‘The absent one, 
quite a youth, had been employed in the stable, and was the son of an 
old — who had died in the prince's service. The officer of the 
stable a before the prince. “ Where is Tom Cross !—what 
has become of him?” “TI do not know, your royal highness.” “ What 
has he been doing? ’ © Parloining the oats, your royal highness; and 
I discharged him.” “What, sir, send him away without acquainting 
me!—not know whither he is gone! a fatherless boy driven into the 
world from my service with a b va. character! Why, the poor fel- 
low will be destroyed: fle, ——! I] did not expect this from you! Seeb 
him out, sir, and let me not see you until you have discovered him.’ 
| Tom was found, and brought before his royal master. He hung dow» 
| his head, while the tears trickled from his eyes. After looking stead 
| fastly at him for some moments, “Tom, Tom,” sald the prince, “ what 
, have you been doing? Happy it is for your poor father that he isgone 
| it would have broken bis seart to see you in such a situation. T hope 
| this is your first offence.’ The youth wept bitterly. “Ab, Tom, | 
; am glad to —v are penitent. Your father was an honest man; 
I had a great regard far him: so I should have for you, if you were » 
good lad, for his sake. Now, if I desire Mr. —— to take you into the 
stable again, do you thins that I may trast 50u’” ‘Tom wept still more 
vehemently, implored forgiveness, and promised reformation. ‘ Well 
then,” said the gracious prince, “you shall be restored. Avoid eyil 
company: go, aud pra? dat character: be diligent, be honest, and 
make me your friend: ind—bark ye, Tom—T take care that no 
one shall ever taunt you with what is past.” 
Some years since, @ gentieman, while copying a picture in one o! 
| the state apartments af Variton Homes, overheard the following con- 
versation be’ af wi , one of the housemalds, then em 
loyed In cleaning a stove-grate, ind a glaster, who why supplytog o 
broken pane of glass: ‘Have you heard how the prince is to-day !"’ 
said he (his royal Highness had been confined by illness). “ Much 
better,” was the reply. “I suppose,” said the glazier, “you are glad 
of that ;’’ subjoining, ‘ though, to be sure, it can't concern you much.’’ 
| It “does concern me,” replied the housemaid; “for I have never been 
ill but his royal highness io concerned himself about me, and has always 
been pleased, on my coming to work, to say, ‘lam glad to see you 
about again ; [hope you have been takev good care of; do not exert 
yourself too much, lest yoube ill again.’ If 1 did not rejoice at his 
royal highness’s recovery, ay, and every one who eats his bread, we 
should be ungrateful indeed!” ' 














” A superior of the stable department 


—>—— 
THE SPECTRE-SMITTEN. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 

Few topics of medical literature have occasioned more wide and 

contradictory speculation than that of insanity, with reference, as well 
| to its predisposing and immediate causes, as its best method of trent 
| Ment ;—since experience is the only substratum of real knowledge, the 
| easiest and surest way of urriving at those general principles which 
| may regulate both our pathological and therapeutical researches, espe 
| cially concerning the subtle, almost inseratable disorder—mama—is, 
when one does meet with some striking, well-marked case, (0 watch it 
| Closely throughout, and be particularly anxious to seize on all those 
| smaller features, those more transient evanescent indications which 
are truer characteristics of the complaint than perhaps any other 
| With this object did I pay close attention to the very singular and 
| effecting case detailed in the following narrative. Ihave not given 
| the whole of my observations—far from it: those only are recorded 
| which seemed to me to have some claims to the consideration of both 
| medical and general readers. The apparent eccentricity of the tithe 
will be found accounted for in the course of the narrative. 

Mr. M——, as one of a very large party, hed been enjoying the 
| Splendid hospitality of Lady ——, and did not leave till a‘ late~or 
j rather, early hour in the morning Pretty women, music, and cham- 
| paigne: had almost turned his head; and it was rather fortunate for 
j bim that a hackney-coach staad was within a stone's throw of the house 
| be was leaving MufMling his cloak closely around him, he contrived 
| fo move towards it in 4 tolerable direct line, and a few moments’ time 
i beheld him driving, at the usual snail's pace of those ricketty vehicles 
|to Lincoln’s-Inn; for Mr. M wasalaw student. In spite of the 
| transient exhilaration produced by the scenes he had just quitted, and 
| the excitement consequent on the prominent share he took in an ani 
| mated discussion, in the presence of about thirty of the most elecant 
| Wowen that could well be brought together, be found himself becom 
jing the subject of a most unaccountable depression of spirits. Even 

while at Lady ——’s, he had latterly perceived himself talking often 
| for mere talking’s sake—the chain of his thoughts perpetnally broken 
—and an impatience and irritability of manner towards those whom 
he addressed, which he readily resolved into the reaction follow ive 
|high excitement. M —~, J onght before. perhaps, to have mentioned, 
|} wasa man of great talent, chiefly, however, nnaginative, and had thet 
brilliaut on his favourite topio—diableric and 
towards which he generally contrived to incline every 
conversation in which he bore a part. He had been dilating, in partic 
ular, on the power which Mr. Matarin bad of exciting the most feerfal 
| and horrific ideas in the minds of his readers, instancing one of bis ro- 
Long before he had reach- 
ed home, the fumes of wine had evaporated, and the influence of e1- 
citement subsided; and, with reference to intoxication, he was as #0- 
Why—he knew not, but bie 








mysticism ; 


ibeart seemed to grow heavier and heavier, and his thoughts gloomier 
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every step by which he neared Lincoln’sfnn. 
as he entered the sombrous portals of the ancient inn of court. 


perfect silence, the moonlight shining sadly on the dusky buildings | tients, fills me with horror whenever I recall their imege to my mind! | were painfully sensi 





The 


ihe cold quivering stars—all these, together, combined to enhantve his | 
nervousness. , ‘ 
a strange, spectral, superuatural aspect. Not a watchmen of the inn 
was beard crying the hour—not a porter mov ing—no living being but } 
hitaself visible in the large square he was crossing. Ashe neared his | 
staircase, he felt his heart fluttering; in short, he felt under some | 
range unaccountable influence, which, had he reflected a little, he 
would have discovered to arise merely froin an excitable nervous tem- 
perament, operating on an imagination peculiarly attuned to sympa. 
thize with,terror. Hiskchamber jay on the third floor of the statrease ; 
and on reaching it, he found his deor-lamp elimmering with ats last ex- 
piring ray. He opened his door, and atter groping some time in the 
dark of his sittiag-room, found his chamber candlestick. In attempt. 
ing to light it, he put out the lamp. fe went down seairs, but found 
that thé la ap of every landing had shared the fate of his own; so he 
returned, rather irritated, thinking to amerce the po.ter of his customa- 
ry Christmas-box for his niggard supply of oil. Agersome time spent 
iu the search, he discovered his tinder-box, v'ng proceeded to strike a 
tight. This was not the work of a moment. And where is the bache- 
lor to whom itis? The jotent spark, however, dropped at last into 
the very centre of the solt tinder. M-—- blew—it caught—spread— 
the match quickly kindled, and he lighted his candle, He took it in 
his hand, sud was making for bed, when his eyes caught a glimpse of 
an objeet which broaght him sense.ess to the door. The furniture of 
his room was disposed as when J had left it; for bis laundress had 
neglected to come and pat thinys in order; the table, with afew books 
on it, drawn towards the fire-piace, and by its side the ample-cushioned 
easy-chair. ‘The first objec, visible, with sudden distinctness, wasa 
figure sitting in the arm-clisir. It was that of a gentleman, dressed in 
\ark-coloured clothes, bis hands, white as alabaster, closed together 
over his Jap, and the “ace looking away; but it turned slowly towards 
M——, revealing ta him a countenance of a ghastly hue—the features 
glowing like steel heated to a white heat, and \he two eyes turned full 
cowards him, and, blazing—absolutely—he described it—with a most 
trorrible lustre. The appalling spectre, while M——'s eyes were 
viveted pon it, though glazing tast with fright, slowly rose from its 
seat, stretched out both its arms, and seemed approaching him, when 
ie fell down senseless on the floor, as if smitten with apoplexy. He 
recollected nothing more, till he found himself, about the middle of 
the nest day, in bed, his laundress, myself, an apothecary, and several 





She Albion. 





It struck three o'clock | unfortunate patient, stood trembling with pale and momenutarily-avert- 
ediates. The ghastly, fixed, upturning of the eyes in epileptic pa- 


The return of these epileptic fits, in such violence, and after such an | self, and my fea 
He described it to me as though things seemed to weer ' Interval, alarmed me with apprehensions, lest, as is not unfrequently 


the case, upoplexy should supervene, or even ultimate insanity. It was 
rather singular that M—— was never known to have an epileptic fit 
previous to the present seizure, and he was then in his twenty-fifth 
year. 1 was conjecturing what sudden fright or blow, or accident of 
any kind, or congestion of the vessels of the brain from frequent ine- 
brietion, could lave brought on the present fit—when my patient, 
whose features had gradually sunk again into their natural disposition, 
gave a sigh of exhaustion—the perspiration burst forth, and he«oer- 
mured—some time before we could distinctly catch the words—* Oh 
—spectre-smitten !—spectre-smitten !—which expression I have adopt- 
ed as the title of this paper—* I shall never recover again !’—Though 
sufficiently surprised, and perplexed about the import of the words, 
we took no notice of then; but endeavoured to divert his thoughts 
from the phantasy, if such there were, which seemed to possessthem, 
by enqaiting into the nature of his symptoms. He disregarded us, 
however; feebly grasped my hand in his clammy fingers, and looking 
at me languidly, muttered—* What—Ob, what brought the fiend into 
my chambers ?'’—and I felt his whole frame pervaded by a cold shiver 
—“‘ Poor T—! Horrid fate!’—On hearing him mention T 
name, we all looked simultaneously at one another, but without speak- 
ing; for a suspicion crossed our minds, that his highly-wrought feelings, 
acting ona strong imagination, always tainted with superstitious ter- 
rors, had conjured up some hideous object, which had scared him near- 
ly to madsinse—geObebly some fancied apparition of his deceased 
neighbour. He began again to utter long deep-drawn groans, that gra- 
dually gave place to the heavy stertorous breathing, whieh, with ether 
symptoms—his pulse, for instance, beating about 115 a-minute—con- 
firmed me in the opinion that he was suffering from a very severe con- 
gestion of the vessels of the brain. I directed copious venesettion— 
his head to be shaven, and covered perpetually with cloths soaked in 
evaporating lotions—and blisters behind his ears, aud at the nape of 
the neck—and appropriate internal medicines. J then left him, appre- 
hending the worst consequences: for | had once before a similar case 
under iny care—one in which a young lady was, w hich I strongly sus- 
pected to be the case with M , absolutely frightened to death, and 
went through nearly the same round of symptoms a3 were beginning 
to make their appearance in my present patient : a sudden epileptic sei- 
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others, standing roundhim. His situation was not discovered till more 
than an hour after he had fallen, as nearly as could be subsequently as- 
certained, nor would it then, but for a truly fortunate accident. He 
had neglected to close either of bis outer-doors, (1 believe it is usual 
for chambers in the inns of court to have double outer-doors,) and a 
woman, who happened to be leaving the adjoining set, about five 
o'clock, on seeing Mr. M——'s doors both open at such an untimely 
hour, was induced, by feelings of curiosity and alarm, to return to the 
rooms she had left for a light, with which she entered his chambers, 
after having repeatedly called his name without receiving any answer. 
What will it be supposed had been her occupation at such an early 
hour in the adjoining chambers? Laying out the corpse of their occu- 
pant, a Mr. T——, who had expired about eight o'clock the preceding 
evening! 

Mr. Dict had known him, though not vety intimately: and there 
were some painful circumstances attending his death, which, even 
though on no other grounds than mere sympathy, M——had laid much 
toheart. In addition to this, he had been observed by his friends as 
being latterly the subject of very high excitement, owing to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of an affair of great interestand importance. We 
ail accounted for his present situation, by refering it to some apoplec- 
tic seizure; for we were of course ignorant of the real occasion, fright, 
which f did not learn till long afterwards. The laundress told me that 
she found Mr. M——, to her great terror, stretched motionless along 
the floor, in his cloak and full dress, and with @ condlestick lying be- 
side him. She at first supposed him drunk; but on finding all her 
efforts to rouse him unsuccessful, and seeing his fixed features and rigid 
frame, she hastily summoned to her assistance a fellow-laundress, 
whom she had left in charge of the corpse next door, undressed him, 
and laid him on the bed. ‘A neighbouring medical man was then called 
in, who pronounced it to be a case of epilepsy; and he was sufficiently 
warranted by the appearance of a little froth about the lips—prolonged 
itupor, resembling sleep—and frequent convulsions of the most violent 
kind. The remedies resorted to produced no alleviation of the symp- 
toms; and matters continued to wear sach a threatening and alarming 
aspect, that L was sammoned iv by his brother, and was at his bed-side 
by two o'clock. His countenance was dark and highly intellectual: its 
lineaments were naturally full of power and energy; but now over- 
clouded, with an expression of trouble and horror. He was seized 
with a dreadful fit soon after I had entered the room. Oh, itisa 
piteous and shocking spectacle to see the human frame subject to such 
demoniacal twitchings, and contortions, which are so sudden—so irresis- 
lible, as to give the idea of some vague, terrible exciting cause, which 
cannot be discovered: as though the sufferer lay passive in the grasp 
of some messenger of darkness “‘ sent to buffet him.” 

M—— was avery powerful man ; and during the fits, it was next to 
impossible for all present, united, to controul his movement. ‘The 
foam at his mouth suggested to his terrified brother the harrowing sus- 
picion that the case was one of hydrophobia. None of my remon- 
strances or assurances to the contrary sufficed to quiet him, and his 
distress added to the confusion of the scene. After prescribing to the 
best of my ability, [ left, considering the case to be one of simple 
epilepsy. During the rest of the day and night, the fits abated both in 
violence and frequency ; but he was leftin «@ state of the utmost ex- 
haustion, from which, however, he seemed to be rapidly recovering, 
during the space of the four succeeding days; when I was suddenly 
summoned to his bedside, which I had left only two hours before, with 
the intelligence that he had disclosed symptoms of more alarming ill- 
nessthan ever. IL hurried to his chambers, and found that the danger 
hed mat been magnified. One of his friends met me on the staircase, 
and told me that about half an hour before, while he and Mr. C 
M—, the patient's brother, were sitting beside him, be suddenly turn- 
ed te the latter, and enquired, in atone full of apprehension and ter- 
ror—" Is Mr. 'T—— dead?!" 

“Oh dear, yes—he died several days ago” —was the reply. 

“Then it was he’—he gasped—* it was he whom I saw, and he is 
surely—damned !—Yes, mercifal Maker!—he is!""—he continued, ele- 
vating his voice to a perfect roar—‘ and the flames have reduced his 
face to ashes !—Horror! horror! horror !"—He then shut his eves, and 
relapsed into silence for about ten minutes: when he exclaimed— 

Hark you, there—secure me! tie me! make me fast, or T shall burst 
apoa yeu and destroy you all—for I'm going mad—lI feel it !"—He 
ceased and commenced breathing fast and heavily—his chest heaving 





as thowgh ander the pressure of enormous weight; and his swelling, | 


juivering features, evidencivg the dreadful uproar within. Presently 


ve began to grind his teeth, and his expanding eyes glared about in all | 


directions, as though following the motions of some frightful object, 
vod mattering fiercely through his closed teeth—“ Oh save me from 
him—save me—save me— !'—I wasa fearful thing to see him lying 


in such a state—griading his teeth as though he would crush them to 
powder—his livid lips crested with foam—his features swollen—writb- 
ing—blackening ; and, w hich gave bis face a peculiarly horrible and 
fiendish expression, his eyes distorted, or inverted upwards, so that 
nothing but the glaring whites of them could be seea—his whole frame 


rigid—and his hands clenched, as though they would never open | nately the madman was so oceupied with his anties, that he did not ob- I replied, suddenly recollecting that he plumed himse 
again !—It is a dreadful tax on one’s nerves te have to encounter such | serve what had passed at the door. 1 


objects, familiar though medical men are with snch and similar specta 
cles; and in the present instance, every ene roun 4th 


zure, terminating in outrageous madness, which destroyed both the 
physical and intellectual energies, and the young lady expired. I may 
possibly hereafter prepare for publication some of my notes of her 
case, Which had some very remarkable features. 

The next morning, about eleven, saw me again at Mr. M——’s 
chambers, where [ found three or four members of his family—two of 
them his married sisters—seated round his sitting-room fire, in melan- 
choly silence. Mr. ——, the apothecary, had jnst left, but was ex- 
pected to return every moment, to meet me in Ansultation. My pa- 
tient lay alone in his bed-room, asleep, and apparently better than he 
had been since his first seizure. He had had only one slight fit during 
the night; and though he had been a little delirious in the earlier part 
of the evening, he had been on the whole so calm and quiet, that his 
friends’ apprehensions of insanity were beginning to subside; so he 
was left, as [ said, alone; for the nurse, just before my arrival, bad left 
her seat by his bedside fora few moments, thinking him “ ina com- 
fortable and easy nap,” and was engaged, in a low whisper, conversing 
with the members of M——’s family who were in the sitting-room. 
Hearing such a report of my patient, I sate down quietly among his 
relations, determining not to disturb bim, at least till the arrival of the 
apothecary. Thus were we engaged, questioning the nurse in an un- 
der tone, when a loud laugh from the bed-room suddenly silenced our 
whisperings, and turned us all pale. We started to our fect, with 
blank amazement in each countenance, scarcely creditingthe evidence 
of our senses. Could it be M ? It must; there was none else in 
the room. What, then, was he laughing about ? 

While we were standing silently gazing on one another, with much 
agitation, the langh was repeated, but longer and louder than before, 
accompanied with the sound of footsteps, now crossing the room— 
then, asif of one jumping! ‘The ladies turned paler than before, and 
seemed scarcely able to stand. They sunk again into their chairs, 
gasping with terror. ‘Go in, nurse, and see what’s the matter,” said 
I, standing by the side of the younger of the ladies, whom I expected 
every instant to fall into my arms in a swoon. 

“ Doctor!--go in !—I--I--I dare not!” stammered the nurse, pale 
as ashes, and trembling violently. 

“Do you come herc, then. and attend to Mrs. ,’ said I, “andI 
will goin.” The nurse staggered to my place, in a state not far re- 
moved from that of the lady whom she was called to attend; fora 
third laugh,— Jong, loud, uproarious,--had burst from the room while 
I was speaking. After cautioning the ladies and the nurse to observe 
profound silence, and not to attempt following me, till I sent for them, 
I stepped noiselessly to the bed-room door, and opened it slowly and 
softly, not to alarm him. All was silent within; but the first object 
that psa itself when I saw fairly into the room, can never be ef- 
faced from my mind to the day of my death. Mr. M—— had got cut 
of bed, pulled off his shirt, and stepped to the dressing-table, wherehe 
stood stark-naked before the glass, with a razor iv his hand, with which 
he had just finished shaving off his eye-brows; and he was eyeing 
himself steadfastly in the glass, holding the razor elevated above bis 
head. 
ed full towards me—(the grotesque aspect of his countenance denuded 
of so prominent a feature as the eye-brows, and his head completdy 
shaved, and the wild fire of madness flashing from his staring eyes, ex- 
citing the most frightful ideas)—brandishing the razor over his head 
with an air of triumph, and shouting uearly at the top of his voite 
—‘ Ah, ha, ha, !—What do you think of this?” 

Merciful Powers! May I never be placed again in such perilous cr- 
cumstances, nor have my mind overwhelmed with sucha gush of ho- 
ror as burst over it at that moment! What wasI todo? Obeyinga 
sudden impulse, [had entered the room, shutting the door after me; 
and, should any one in the si(ting-room suddenly attempt to open t 
again, or make a noise or disturbance of any kind, by giving vent b 
their emotions, what was to become of the madman or ourselves? Tb 
might, in an instant, almost sever his head from his shoulders, or burt 
upon me or his sisters, and do us some deadly mischief! 




















devoutly thank God for the measure of tolerable self-possession whici 
was vouchsafed me at that dreadful moment. I continued standin; 
like a statue—motionless—silent—endeavouring to fix my eye on him 
that I might gain the command of Ais; that successful, TP had som. 
hopes of being able to deal withhim. He, in turn, now stood speech 
less—and I thought he was quailing—that I had over-mastered him— 
j when T was suddenly fit to faint with despair—for at that awful iustan 
T heard the door-handle tried—the door pushed cently open—and the 
nurse, I supposed—or one of the ladies--peeping through it. Thi 
maniac also heard it--the spell was broken---and, in a frenzy, he | 
several times successively in the , 
} head as before ; . 
While he was in the midst of these feats, I turned my head hurriedly 
}to the person who had so shamefully disobeved my orders, and thereb 
| jeopardied my life—whispered in low affrighted accents— 


ape 
: at ‘th 
air, brandishing the 


j all murdered !" 
j sound ae if she had fallen to the floor—probably in a swoon. 


It was the nurse who made the at- 
| 





On seeing the door open, and my face peering at him, he tum- | 


the letter, for they 





meintained a profound ¢il ro 
e letter, ’ tilenee, be 
faint sighing sound, which I should not hare honed banat aby s 
ne i »u t ~ 
tive to the slightest noise. But to on wo are 
MWPR to my. 








artul chamber companion. 
“ Mighty talisman!” he exclaimed, holding the raz f 
and gazing earnestly at it, “ how utterly unworthy—| a him 
common Use men putthee to!’ Still he continued st rd eee the 
eyes fixed intently upon the deadly weapcn---[ al] the an wath bis 
nota sound, nor moving a muscle, but Waiting for = : 
ouce more. ’ Been 
* Ha--doctor '-- How easily [keep y 
weapon-—thus’’---he exclaimed gaily, at the 


Yes to me 





on at bay, though litte mr 


same time 
of the postures of the broadsword exercise--but | rebate Dg oF 
cautiously -roided meeting my eye again. 1 crossed n rved that j,, 


NY OFMs submissive), 


on my breast, and continued in perfect silence. endeavor 


vain, to catch a glance of bis eye. I did not wis 


tion in hi sent such 4 A h to excite any e 
jon in him, except such as might have a tendeney to caly ae 
armhim. Seeing me stand thus, and manifest N, pacity, dis. 


‘ 
meddle with him, he raised his left hand to hie fo . 
fingers rapidly over the site of his shaved eyebrows. i 
thought, inclined to go over them a second time whea © seemed 
| heard at the outer chamber door, which I instantly rae knock wa 
|of Mr. ~— the apotheeary. ‘The madman also heard phised as th 
| denly pale, and moved away from the glass Opposite whine 
been stooping. ‘Oh—oh!” he groaned, while his feate Hen be hed 
an air of the blankest affright, every musele quivering ond 1 
| trembling from head to foot “ Is that—is—is that T— as e fa linn!) 
! He let fal! the razor on the floor, and clasping his hands wen — 
| of apprehension, he retreated, crouching and cowering lets Paty 
the more distant part of the room, where he continued hers swans 
| the bed-post, bis eyes straining as though they would A fet ne 
| sockets, and fixed steadfastly upon the door. "| heard hiss oii thei: 
| bed-curtain, and shaking it; but very gently, as if wishing onde 
| conceal himself within its folds. “ Sm Cover and 
Oh, humanity !—Was that poor being—that silly sl 
was that the once gay, gifted, brilliant M——? 
| ‘Toreturn. My attention was wholly occupied with one bj 
razor on the floor. How I thanked God for the gleam of hon owe 
| might yet be right—that I might succeed in obtaining oe ge 
deadly weapon, and putting it beyond his reaeh! But how we 
do all this? [stole gradually towards the spot where the ra lity 
without removing once my eye from bis, nor he his fr m tI eden e 
door, intending, as soon as I should have come pretty near it aoe 
a sudden snatch at the horrid implement of destruction. l didlo, 
ceeded--I got it into my possession, scarcely crediting my men. | 
had hardly grasped my prize, when the door opened, and My. —» 
apothecary entered, sufficiently startled and bewildered. as. 
supposed, with the strange aspect of things. 

* Ha—ba—ha! It’s you, is it—it’s you—you anatomy! You plast: 
How dare you mock me in this horrid way, eh?’ shouted the —w 
and springing like a lion from his lair, he made for the spot where + 
confounded apothecary stood, stupified with terror. I verily belie 
he would have been destroyed, torn to pieces, or cruelly maltreated 
some way or other, had [ not started and thrown myself between bi 
and the unwitting object of his vengeance, exclaiming at the ioe 
time, as a dernier resort, a sudden and strong appeal to his fears—" Ri 
member !—T—~-! T——! T——!” 

“IT do—I—do!” stammered the maniac, stepping back, perfect 
aghast. He seemed utterly petrified, and sunk shivering down aga 4 
into his former position at the corner of the bed, moaning—" Qh ee 
wretched me! Away—away—away!” I then stepped to Mr. — 
| who had not moved an inch, directed him to retire instantly, conduct 
| all the females out of the chambers, and return immediately with two 
jor three of the inn-porters, or any other able-bodied men he could 
| procure on the spur of the moment; and I concluded by slipping the 

razor unobservedly, as I thought, into his hands, and bidding him r 
move it to a place of safety. He obeyed, and I found myself once 
more alone with the madman. 

“ M—— !—dear Mr. M !—I've got something to say to yon—| 
have, indeed ; it’s very—very particular.” 1 commenced approachin: 
him slowly, and speaking in the softest tones conceivable. 

“ But you've forgotten this, you fool, you!—you have!” he replied 
fiercely, approaching the dressing table, and suddenly seizing anoth 
razor—the fellow ot the one I bad got hold of with such pains and 
peril—and which, alas, alas! had never once caught iy eye! I gay 
myself up for lost, fully expecting that I should be murdered, when | 
saw the bloodthirsty spirit with which he clatched it, brandished i: 
over his head, and with a smile of fiendish derision, shook it fall before 
me! Itrembled, howeyer, the next moment, for himself, for he drew 
it rapidly to and fro before his throat. as though he would give the! 
tal gash, but did not touch the skin. He gnashed his teeth with a kind 
of savage satisfaction at the dreadful power with which he was cc 
sciously armed. 

“Oh, Mr. M——! think of your poor mother and sisters!” Le: 
claimed, in a sorrowful tone, my voice faltering with uncontrollal 
agitation. He shook tle razor again before me with auair of defiance 
and really “ grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” . 

“‘ Now suppose I choose to finish your perfidy, you wretch! and “0 
what you dread, eh?” said he, holding the razor as if he was going 
cut his throat. d 
| “ Why, wouldn't it be nobler to forgive and forget, Mr. M—?"" ! 
|replied with tolerable firmness, and folding my arms on my bree 

anxious to appear quite at ease. 

“ Too—too—too, doctor !—Too—too—too—too ;—Ha, by the w#) 
—Whiat do you say to a razor hornpipe—eh ?—Ha, lia, ha—a nore 
at least!’ He began forthwith to dance a few steps, leaping {ras! 
cally high, and uttering, at intervals, a sudden, shrill, dissonant cry 
sembling that used by those who dance the Highland “ fling,” oF 
other species of Scottish dance. I affected to admire his dane: 
even to ecstacy—-clapping my hands, and shouting, “ Bravo, bravo '- 
Encore!" He seemed inclined to go over it again, but was toe ™ 
exhausted, and sate down panting on the window-seat, W hich was co 
behind him. 

“You'll catch cold, Mr. M 
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razor over his! 


*At the oil 2 
of your lives---of mine—-shut the door, away--away, hush! or we are a peace-offering to my Maker, for a badly-spent life, to be su 


I was obeyed—-the intruder withdrew, and I heard a 


Fortu- 


tempt to discover what was going on, 1 afterwards learnt—but unsuc- 
» bedside of the j cessfully, fer she had seen nothing. My injunctions were obeved to 


and perspiring as you are. 
proaching him, — 
“No!” he replied, sternly, and extended the razor threatening’) 


Will you put on your clothes!” seid |, & 


I felt cor | fell back, of course—not knowing what to do, nor choosing 1 t 
scious that the lives of all of us depended on my conduct; and I d | either his destruction or my own by attempting any active mtere™ 


for what was to be done with a madman who had an open razor ® 
hand ’—Mr. . the apothecary, seemed to have been gone 2 
and I found even my temper beginning to fail me—for I was tire ¥ 
his tricks, deadly dangerous as they were. My attention, bowe' 
was soon riveted again on the motions of the maniac oe 
decidedly so—I'm too hot to do it now—I am!” said he wiping 
perspiration from his forehead, and eyeing the razor intently the 
must get calm and cool—and then—then for the sacrifice A, " 
sacrifice '—An_ offering—expiation—even as Abrabam—ba, be 





' But, by the way, how did Abraham do it—that is, how aie be® 


to have done it ?—Ah, I must ask my familiar!” 

A sacrifice, Mr. M —Why. w hat do you mean’ [© 
attempting a laugh—I say, atte mpting—ior my blood trickled C 
through my veins, and my heart seemed frozen. = 

“What do I mean, eh? Wretch ! Dolt!—What do! ST etall 
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pow—no, no,” he replied, solemnly,—* ‘tis a time tor action— 

gt o—tor action,” he continued gradually elevating his voice, 
- or ebewent gesticulations, and rising trom his seat. 
-" es,” said I, warmly ; “ but though you bave tollowed closely 

; yo advice of the Talmadist, in shaving off your eyebrows, as 
Teens \—What! have you seen the Talmud '--Have you, 
eWell,” he added, after a doubtful pause, “in what de you 

“ive failed, eh ?” 

abe om say, that I myself scarcely knew what led me to “ee 
Vv onsense in question; but | have several times found, in cases of 
~~ that suddenly and readily supplying @ motive for the patient s 
ssnty ferring it to a cause, ot some sort or other, with steadlast 
oie y even be the said cause never so preposterously absurd-— 
-~ : attended with the happiest effects, in arresting the patient's 
, es himing in with his eccentric fancies, and pigwing his dis- 
ae faculties into acquiescence in what he sees coolly taken for | 
poo as quite true—a thing of course—mere matter-of-lact—by the | 
* cog he is addressing. : is | 
«ee to them Who Lave been intrusted with the care of the insane, 
oe been assured of its success. ] 
wren are very near the mark, Lown; but it strikes me that you have 
? od hom off too equally—too uniformly. You ought to have left 
= little ridges—furrows—hem, hem !—to—to—terminate, or resem- 
: “ —the—the striped stick which Jacob held up before the ewes ? 
M b—aye——2ye ! Kxactly--true Strange oversight!’ he replied, | 
.. if struck with the truth of the remark, and yet puzzled by vain at- 





npts to corroborate it. by his own recollections—‘ I--1 recollect it | 
soy eebut it isn't too late yet—is it t —_ meres 4 
* «fthink not,” [ replied, with apparent hesitation, hardly crediling 
sesuccess of my strange stratagem. ‘To be sure, it will require very 
sweat delicacy; but as you've not shay ed them off very closely, I think 
jean manage it,”’ i continued, doubtlully, ; 

“Oh, oh, oh!” growled the maniac, while his eyes flashed fire at 

“ There's one sitting by me that tells me you are dealing falsely 

«ith me--oh, you villain! ol, you wretch!” At that moment the 

yor opened gently behind me, and the voice of Mr. , the apothe- 
cary, Whispered, in a low hurried tone, * Doctor, Pve got three of the 
is \-porters here, in the sitting-room. Though the whisper was almost 
igaudible even to me, W hen uttered close to my ear, to my utter 
»azement, M—— had heard every syllable of it, and understood it 
oa as if some official minion of the devil himself had quickened his 
oare or conveyed the intelligence to him. 
“Ta tenwke !—Ha, ha, ha!—Fools! Kuaves! Harpies —and 
what are you and your three hired desperadoes, to me ?—'Thus—thus 
dol outwit you, fools—thus !” and springing from his seat, he suddenly 
drew up the lower part of the window-trame, and looked through it-—- 
ben at the razor, and again at me, with one of the most awful glances 
_{yl) of dark diabolical meaning, the momentary suggestion of the 
ereat tempter, that I ever encountered in my life. Be as 

‘Which !—whieh!—which !” he muttered fiercely through his closed 





eth, while his right foot rested on the window-seat, ready for him to | 


ring out, and his eye travelled, as before, rapidly from the razor to 

ewindow. Can any thing be conceived more palsying to the be- 
widers? ‘Why did not you and your strong reinforcement spring at 
ace UPON him, aud overpower him ?’ possibly, some one is asking.— 
Aha! and he armed with a naked razor? His head might have been se- 
vered from his shoulders, before we could have over-mastered him—or 
ve might ourselves—at least one of us—have been murdered in the at- 
tempt. We knew not what to do! M—— suddenly withdrew his head 
from the window, through which he bad been gazing, witha shuddering, 
horror-stricken motion, and groaned—* No! no! no !—I won’t—can't 
—for there’s'T—— standing just beneath, his face all blazing, and 
waiting with out-spread arms to catch me,” standing, at the same time, 


shading his eyes with his left hand—when I whispered,—“ Now, now! | 


go np to him—secure him—all tbree spring on him at once, and disarm 
him!” They obeyed me, and were in the act of rushing into the room 
when M—— suddenly planting himself in a posture of defiance, ele- 
vated the razor to his throat, and almost howled—* One step—one step 
nearer—and I----[—[--so! motioning as though he would draw it 
from one ear to the other. We all fell back, horror-struck, and in si- 
lence. What could we do? If we moved towards him, or made use 
of any threatening gesture, we should see the floor in an instant d°- 
luged with his blood. Tonce more crossed my arms on my breast, 
with an air of mute submission. 
“Ha--ha!” he exclaimed, after a pause, evidently pleased wih such 
ademonstration of his power, “ obedient, however 1..-come--that’s 
one merit! But still, what a set of cowards---bullies—cowards you 
must all be !—What!—all four of you afraid of one man?’ In the 
course of his frantic gesticulations, he had drawn the razor 50 ¢ lose to 
his neck, that its edge had slightly grazed the skin under his lett ear, 
and alittle blood trickled from it over his shoulders and breast, — 
*“ Blood !—blood ?--What a strange feeling! low coldly it fell on 
my breast!—How didI do it?—Shall—I—go—on, as Ihave maden 
inning?” he exclaimed, drawling the words at great length. He 
duddered, and—to my unutterable joy and astonishment—deliberately 
closed the razor, replaced it in the case, put both in the drawer : and 
aving done all this, before we ventured to approach him, be fell xt 
his full length on the floor, and began to yell in a manner that Was par 
fectly frightful ; but in afew moments, he burst into tears, and cried ard 
wbbed like achitd. We took him in our arms, he groaning—‘ Oh, 
horn of my strength !—shorn! shorn! like Samson!—Whay part wih 
my weapon !—The Philistines be upon me !’—and laid him down en 
ae bed, where, after a few moments, he fellasleep. [ To be coniinuec. | 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH (Commissioner of Indian Affais 
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—The Right Hon. ex-Recorder of Bombay was originally a tuden in 


edicine in the Edinburgh University. From the hospital and the 


issecting room, he passed into law and the metaphysics of the sclpol- | 
, | operated as a stimulus to great and successful exertions—had he less, 


men; thence to Grotius aud Paffendorf, and the Gentium; theres 


history, ancient and modern: and from these 
a kind of emeritus commentator hip on all three, 
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is settled down nite 





in which, howe 





|in which, as has been well observed by a late writer, you have the 
jtrath, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; in which the excep- | Laws, as he does of the scholastic ephemerw of the middle ages, and 
| tiowis laid down with as much earnestness as the rule or principle, and | puts notes of admiration to them, expressive of his astonishment that 
| the objection as the argument, the doubt as the conviction, for the sole j sue h perishable stuff should engage any portion of the public attention 


PARLIAMEND, 





meats on his own side oi the question; but, asa Judge, seems to feet | 
himself bound to state all that has been, or can be said, pro and con, 
oa both sides, with equal explicitness, and with a meager gy equal 
earnestness. Ln every thing he is the learned expounder of all that 
has been said on the matter at issue, without, however, reflecting a 
new light or infasing new warmth, trom his own preponderating con- 
viction. Hence, while he astonishes by the wonderful extent and ac- 
curacy of bis reading, and by the no jess wondertal readiness and ac- 
curacy of his memory, he seldom impresses you with a conviction of 
his being a mau of commanding intellect, and never hurries you on in 
breathless enthusiasm, by the toree of his own feelings. Hence the 
unimpressive-—from want of glowing warmth-—character of his speeches, 





purpose, as it should seem, of showing off his critie.! acumen in re- 
batting and solving them. lt isevident that he is aman of no ordinary 


Promethean to impart living fire to his closet abstractions,—that he 
would have done much better had he known less,—that, in fact, his | 
original powers are weighed down under the weight of lis researches 
into the opinions of others. His speeches in Parliament are too prosy 
and metaphysical, and abound too much in reference to the theory ot | 
politics and the law of nations; while his metaphysical and. political 
articles are too colloguial, and smack too much of the gossip of the | 


- ; . } | 
man ot the world. He is evidently not wholly at home in either, aod 


would shine more in the Professor's chair of history or moral philoso- 
phy to some fashionable university. Then he.js so indolent, so far as 
writing his thoughts is concerned, and, unfortunately for himself, ex- 
cols soin conversation. But this would lead me beyond the range 
which | have laid down dor myself in these notices of the Speakers and 
Speeches in Parliament 
‘The countenance and general manner of Sir James Mackintosh are 
eminently expressive of the intellectual habits of his life, and of his 
naturally very benevolent disposition. Energy of will is wanting in 
the brow; and though the mouth and eye are cordially kind in their 
expression, they want that compression and fixedness, which betoken 
deep-felt, undoubting conviction. In his very latest work, he says, that 
in speculative philosophy he is nearer to indiffi rence than to an exclu- 
sive spirit. This remarkable declaration, which may be extended to 
his other inquiries, shows how much the mere scholastic logician has 
prevailed over the metaphysical philosopher, and, to those conversant 
with the springs of human action, affords a most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the causes of Sir James Mackintosh’s not holding a higher 
place among statesmen and philosophers. As it is, however, he is by 
far the best informed and most philosophical speaker or writer in either 
House of Parliament—a compliment which my respect for his talents 
and acquirements makes me regret is just now so little worthy of his 
acceptance. 
MR. WYNN (Secretary at War.)—Why was vot this gentleman 
ent back to the oflice—the Presidentship of the Board of Control— 
| which he had filled for years with so much effic iency and general satis- 
jfaction? Does Lord Gre y conceive a tabula rasa a qualification for 
office?) Was Lord Auckland's appointment to the head of the Board 
ot Trade founded on his ignorance of every thing connected with the 
duties of the office? Is it because Sir James Graham knew nothing of 
j naval affairs that he was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty?) On 


| because Sir Henry Parnell is the best informed man in Parliament on | 


j matters of trade and finance, that he is overlooked altogether, or in 
| salted with the offer of a subship? Or is it because he had experience 
| as aCabinet Minister that Mr. Wynn is left out, to make room for my 
| Lord Auckland, and my Lord Durham and Co.? But more of this 
}anon, at a fitting occasion. 

Mr. Wynn isthe walking Hatsell of the House of Commons,—it is 
jhe,and not the Speaker, who lays down the law with respect to the 
| proceedings of the Honse on all oceasions. Is a petition, informally 
worded, laid on the table, or does a question arise touching the regu- 
lanty of some Honourable Member's motion, respecting even a turn- 
pike bill, Mr. Wynn quotes a host of precedents in point, and the 
matter is decided. The Right Honourable Gentleman would indeed 
seem to have made the rules and usages of Parliament a careful study 
whether with a view to filling the Speaker's clair, as many believe, or 
in the spirit of a member of the Society of Antiquaries, it is not ea y 
to determine ; probably there was a mixture of both motives, in which 
the latter prevailed. It strikes me, that it was more as a curious branch 
of history that’ Mr Wynn made himself so proficient in the laws and 
precedents of the Journals, thanasa making himself up for the Speaker- 
| ship, and that his accidental profic iency was taken advantage of by bis 

political friends as a valid ground for putting him forward as a candi- 
date for the office, rather than that his profic iency was the result of an 
jambition to sit as chairman. 








Mr. Wynn labours under one defect, 
|W bich is incompatible with the efficient performance of the duties of 
| the Speaker of so important an assembly asthe House of Commons 
| —his voice” is ludicrously shrill (hence he is called Squeak Wynn) and 
| infantile, not unlike in tone and compass a * hoolboy’s broken penny 
} trumpet; and this incurable defect, and it alone, bas been the obstacle 


| to the Right Honourable Gentleman's attaining a very commanding 


| station among our modern statesmen 

It would be a curiously instructive speculation, to estimate how 
} much a man’s success or ill fortune in life depends npou appa 
reutly slight defects of physical conformation,—one, 


ome 
indeed, 
| more connected with what are usually considered the bias and eccen- 
tricities of genius and talent, than a superficial observer could well 
imag! 


materia 





and of which modern biography furaishes very interesting 
| } ) 





Is. Mr. Wynn is a man of talent, very extensive information 
| noble person, high principles, great courage, influential connexions, 
and yet possesses no weight, save on one subject, and that one genc- 
rally considered beneath the dignity of men much less intellectual 
) } than himself, all owing, perhaps, fo a thickening to the extent of balf 
| the breadth of a nail of the chorda rocales, or some other member of 
Had he 


obstinacy of genins, it is not improbable that his defect would have 


. | the vocal organs 


) 


nervous sensibility of temperament, might have become 





much 


more talent, or a spark of the invincible 


he might have passed his days as a morose recluse, or, if cursed with 
r, | a morbidly 












cee erences arn ~ EE 
quaintance with the »works of Adam Smith aod Mr. Ricardo, should, 
in the year 1531, be a mark of distinction. The immortal work, 
“The Wealth of Nations,” has been published some forty years: its 
subject matter is intimately and practically related to the every day 
concerns of mankind, more particularly of the British nation: it has a 
connexion, as was well observed by Mr. Horner, more than twenty 
years ago, more or less intimate with every question of politics and 
morals, whether with respect to the conduct ot private life, or the ad 

ministration of public affairs: ceses are daily occurring in which 

without a knowledge of its principles, it is impossible to judge cor 

rectly, and therefore to act wisely and safely; and yet, in this age of 
the march of intellect, forsooth, Dr Southey talks, in the “ Quarterly 
Review” (No. 29.) of the subjects of Population, Bullion, and the Corn 


and, in the year 1°31, a young member ef the House of Commons i 
taken out of the ranks and promoted to a company, because he seems 


I have several times recommended this little | talent, and of wonderful acquirement; but that he wants something | to understandthe great principle which Adam Smith had demunstrated 


beyond all controversy—" that, in every country, it always is, and 
must be, the interest of the great body of the people to buy whatever 
they want of those who sell it cheapest.” And yet we prattle and 
boast about our taking the run inthe march of iamprovement. We 
are the most thinking and virtnous people in the world, and we ought 
to add, the most modest; and yet our senators, wise in their genet 
tions, talk of machinery as an evil to the poor consumer of manufac 
turing commodities, and of dear bread soll a limited market as a bless 
|ing to our artisans and labourers! 
| I would touch upon the sing-song, whining, eonventiele delivery of 
| the Right Hon. Member for Dover, but that U fear it is ineurable, from 
| I should presume, having had its source in a delicate constitution. Hr 
| would do well to apply his best endeavour, as much as possible, to 
jremedying it; for! may depend on it, that did he possess as much 
‘talent and information as he mert certainly is not the possessor of, he 
jcould not succeed in being impressive with such a man-milliner tone 
)and manner. 
| MR. ROBERT GRANT (Jodge Advoeate-General), in very many 
|points of character, bears » striking resemblance to his brother, the 
| President of the Board of Controul, whom T noticed in our lest num 
jber. Like him, he is a man of considerable capocity—of large view 
j—accnrate and extensive information—but, like bin, also, is wanting 
jin unremitting energy, and in that buoyaney whieh mainly spring 
from animal spirits, and its attendant, « sanguine disposition, I 
| cannot, however, be said that they are equal in talent—it being ques 
tionable whether the learned Judge Advocate’s mental endowment 
lare of the high character of his gifted brother's: but, to make amend 
| the former has a voice remarkable for its gray ity ond impressivene 
| which renders him a much more efficient debater than the Right Hor 
| President of the Affairs of lndia. Totheir high bonour be it suid) the y 
have been both the consistent and able advocates of religious toler: 
tion, and of every measure tending to diffuse the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty; aod have succeeded to office, in spite of the covert 
foes to bpth, and of every species of reform which could essentially 
| benefit mankind 
| Mr. Grant, I see, means shortly again fo invite the attention of Par 
liament to the question of admitting the Jews to an equal participation 
of the civil advantages of the Constitution with their Christian fellow 
subjects. [shall attend to the debate with the most anxious attention 
—leeling, as the unfinching advocate of religious liberty in ite most 
unrestricted meaning, a deep interest in the success of the learned gen 
| Jeman’s honourable exert May they prosper! 
|} SIR THOMAS DENMAN (Attorney-General).—This isa gentle 
|man of whom it is not cacy to spenk, save In the language of eulogy ; 
ifor not all the baleful influence of his professional habits have beew 
jable to tarnish the lustre of his moral character. This is the highe 
| praise, as the character of his understanding, the expression of bis 
} countenance, andthe bias of his animal te mpecrament, are strongly 
| favourable to Sir Thomas Denman’s eminence as a lawyer. He ha 
the fixed iron eye—stightly curved hawk nose—thin, wafer, pale, con 
pressed lips—and jhat general expression of countenance whieb indi 
cates much cireptspection, self-possession, wily acuteness, and the 
calm uniformity. of Creotton and steadiness of purpose of a man who 
controls, and is not controlled, by the passionate energies of bis being 
and who is not to be diverted by any feelings of either internal or ey 
ternal origin, from the at‘ainment of his , which are united in 
the ideal of a lawyer; while he possesses that fnency and fearlessne 
of speech—that grace of voice and delivery—and that high-toned ur 
banity of disposition whieh, indeed, insinuates itself among, and softens 
down features engraven by study and long-pursned masculine investi 
gations, 60 essential toa ful advocate Hiv great defect is want 
of power—of the viria vis of genius: bis creat charm, ast have snid- 
the moral transparency of his character—a virtue which explains bi 
apparent professwnal iinpertections and inconsistencies, of which | 
“Go and sin no more” conclusion of his speech in defence of the 
Queen is the most memorable. The fact ic, mince the matter as we 
may, it is morally impossible to attain great eminence as a lawyer, 
without a sacrifice—more or less, ding to cireumstances—of « 
portion of our moral integrity For what isthe business of a practisiv 
barrister, at best—but, like Milton 3 


ol poets 


uecesstul 


acco} 


Selial, to make 
—— "Phe worse appenr 

The better reason. to perple x and dash 

Maturest counsels.” 
The only facts and truths he is concerned about, are those contained 
in his brief; and his sole aim is to confound truth and faleehood in the 
minds of the jury, and, bis doing so, necessarily engenders a habit of 





‘ influ nee f his earlier invest tion is vers discernible Che i actually insane Considerations of all importance in the mans vement 
suence Of his earie nN stigaiio s ery ais i } d : es | . 
ady of medicir has been well rt varked by the late Profe ry | of the young suggest themselves, which, however, it would be out of 
; medicine, as has b well ‘ y i : 7 
Stew ; ‘ . ] all anthers rost fitted toore- nace now to ente7 upon 
wart with respect to Mr. Locke. is of all others most! I i : ~ ep i ‘ $ - a 
the m nd f rt culation which have enga attetion MR POWLET I I HOMPSON (Vice-Preside nt of the Board of 
> indi nose &pe ayiou i il tie Fags t _ a. - = : 
‘ an . ‘ r ‘ . rads and . corer of th Navy. he appointmer the Hou 
Sir J. Mackintosh since the morning of bis lift he complictec I and ‘Treasu o I pt ment of th 


na fugitive, and often equivocal phe: 





creater portion of discri iting icity Lian bose 


observer a far | 





ar 
in | Member 





for Dover to the Vice-Pre sidentship of the Board of Trade, 
is as creditable to Lord Grey's Administration as it is discreditable to 


P ; , . ,* - » ith onse of Commons as a bods 1 is praiseworthy in a Govern- 
physics, strictly so called, resembling in this respect much tore | i ise of pe OR ‘J \ S prassey a yma n 
arly the phenomena about which metaphysics, ethics, and polit, are men vat its HOUSE CH! Se ed ee ee eee 

. ' , oe a ae | ; ; no other qualificati« than his having made one or two speeches on 
versant But for the ve same reason, the study of medics i ti at ‘ 

° . = { itters cor { . ¥ AVOCAaTIONS a8 a Ine ‘ (the house 

to induce a habit of sceptical indifference, whi almost precice matt onnected w vO 1Ons 48 a Inerchan 1€ house 





ted and warm affection to truth, without, it is true, disposiz the 
ithe more to embrace error, but rather to rega is a mattr for 
ey ise of the critical faculties, than as an object of out 
pprobation. Et is owing to this influence of his medical stdic 
lich even Mr Locke's surpassing sagacity and | ywers of seil-eami 





in the City,” as Lord Lowther sneeringly termed it,) which evidence 


an icquaintance with the ele 
highty discreditable to any body of edueated 


men, that a 


The force of this observation, concerning Wr 


mm failed in guarding him against, and not to a less worthy surce, | voice, will appear the stronger to those who have heard the remarka 
an Lam inclined to trace the vacillations which have been cesnred | ble voice of Mr. Manners Sutton, the present Spe aker Who tha 
Ae : ss =e f'n ne hea > ot able | jer! order!’ 
Sir James's political and ethical opinions, and the want of using , has heard the Right Honourable Gentleman pealing “ Order! order 


ments of political economy; while it is 


mere ac- 


Wynn's defeet of 


trnestness, and of onencss of purpose in his various speecit and , can ever forget it: and yet it is not easy to describe it, but by nega 
ays. Beita speech in the House of Commons, a lecture n the | tive His voice has nothing of mere noise in it, and yet it is singular 

law of Nations in Lincoln's Inn Hall, an article in the Edinbur! Re- | ly loud; it wants intellectual expression, and yet it savours not of the 
ew, or a history of Ethical Philosophy, the Right Hon. and arned mere machine, and is imposing, grand, and orzan-like ; and it is not 

Member is never the mere advocate of even his own views ad opi- | put on for the occasion and yet it reminds one of what an archbis! p's 
n- 4h tI 


never content with laying down and illustrating tb arg 


} be in full comsistory 


confounding them in his own. He does not, it trae, wilfully mi 

| state facts: but he wilfully barters for a fee his talents and knowledge 
|to the service of falsehood, and to the conse quent disservice of the 
ftruth. “ Our'sis an honest employment, and «o is a lawyer's,” says 
| Peachum, in Gay’s fine satire; and the rogue had reason for his deefa 
| ration. 


is 


For surely he who argues in defenee of what he is convinced 
jis wrong—who perverts bis ingenuity to making others believe to be 


j true w hat he himself knows is not so—who is indifferent -whether the 


| defendant or the plaintiff, the injured or the aggressor, be his client, «a 
as he pockets his fee—who is, in fact, indifferent whether he is spent 
jing on the side of truth or faleehood,—cannot avoid bec oming bimeelt 
somewhat indifferent to both, and, in consequence, losing a portion o} 
j his moral inflexibility of purpose. These observations are not meant 
le profession, but to apply to the monstrou 

teow of jurisprudence 


invidiously to an honow 


abuse 4 Our present 


/ —_—_> 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

| Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Dery, Rart., late President of the 
Royal yoriety &e &c By d A Paris, M it V R s Ato London 

| }=3) Colburn and Bentley 

| The name of Davy will remaim associated with a bricht era of English 

| history so long as Science shall maintain her empire atoong civilized 

|nations. If the same page blazon forth the actions of brave men who, 

in the discharge of their duty, have been compelled to study the de- 

| struction ol their species; how far greater are the claims to a niche in 

of men whose whole liwes were devoted to th: 


| extension of the boundaries of science, and to the improvement of thei 
leiiow-men / 


ithe temple of Fame 


} The discoveries of Davy in chemistry were as multifarious as they 
were important We have neither leisure nor space, in our miscella 
| neous columns, to offer any thing inthe shape of even a brief catalogue 
of his splendid researches. Whether we take into account the vast 
| advantages which have accrued in the department of agriculture, fron 
{his elaborate experiments (in 1404 and 1°05), on the nature and 
application of matures, and correcting the sterility of different soils — 
hie admirable experiments (which are recorded im the first part of the 
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Transactions for 1507) on the ition of the acids| explanation upon this principle (want of ear). On entering a volun- | termed agricultural chemi 


istry, that we cannot resist its 


' vanic uty,—his masterly application of the same gigantic) teer infantry corps, commanded by a Captain Ocnam, Davy could | a igtter to his excellent friend Mr. Gilbert, whi qotation 4, 
oat in allocting ultimate walye ot bodies which had been con-| never emerge from the awkward squad; no pains could make him | periments at the Pneumatic Institution at Setter ycnenerd i some ¢, 


st ceding chemists to be absolutely siraple alkaline sub-| keep the step; and those who were so unfortunate as to stand before| “One of Mr. Coate’s children aceiden on 
— pedo an as sod henutiful oer: a the nature of} him in the rani, ought to have been heroes invulnerable in the heel. | net canesrabbed together produced a row > ar ow! me to bop. 
flame, which led to the invention of the safety-lamp,—or the dillerent) ‘This ineapacity, as may be readily supposed, oceasioned him conside- | phenomenon induced me to examine it, and I found thet two of this 
power of attraction manitested by different metals (or oxygen, which | rable annoyance ; and be engaged a sergeant to give him private les- collision, produced sparks of light as brilliant as those from th a on 
led te the preservation of cc pper sheathing for shipping :—in all these | sons; but all to no purpose. In the platoon exercise he was not more steel. Onexamining the epidermis, I found, when it wee . unt ani 
cases, and many others that might be meationed, it would be difficult expert: and he whose electrie battery was destined to triumph over that the canes no longer gave light on collision. The epide aken of 
to say whether the inventive genius that could first wing its way into) the animosity of nations, could never be taught to shoulder a musket in | jected to chemical analysis. had all the properties of siley The re 

these untrodden fields of science, or the ingenuity and marvellous ac-| his native town.” a lar appearance of the epidermis of reeds, corn, and grasses ind he sim 

curaey with which those experiments were conducted to theirultimate| “ That Davy, in his youth, possessed courage and decision, may be | to suppose that tiey likewise contained silex. By burnin eats ~— 
results, are most entitled to the admiration and the gratitude of pos-} inferred from the circumstance of his having, upon receiving a’bite trom | fully, and analysing their ashes, I found that they contained we 





terity. a dog supposed to be rabid, taken his pocket-knife, and without the | larger proportions than the canes. The corn and grasses we rather 
liaving received, at a late hour, only a portion of the work of Dr. | least hesitation cut out the part on the spot, and then retired into the | cient potash to form glass with their flint. A very pretty ey an suff 
Paris, (in sheets), we can scarcely be called upon, in our present Num- | surgery and cauterised the ,wound,—an operation w hieh confined him | may be made on these plants with the blow-pipe : if you eh won 
ber, to offer any decided opinign on its merits. We shall therefore | to r. Tonkin’'s bouse for three weeks. ‘The gentleman from whom of wheat, barley, or hay, and burn it, beginning at the top, and b a 
confine ourselves to the selection of such extracts from the first portion I received an account of this adventure, the accuracy of which has | the ashes with the blue flame ; you will obtain a perfect globule —~ 
of the volume as relate to the earlier period of the extraordinary cha- | been since confirmed by Davy’s sister, also told me, that he had fre- | glass fit for microscopic experiments.” 8 of har, 
racter whose memoirs it records. quently heard him declare his disbelief in the existence of pain, when- Can any thing afford a stronger evidence of that originality fate, 
The late “ Humphry Davy (says his biographer) was born at the | ever the energies of the mind were directed to counteract it; but, he | which distinguished this eminent chemist through his Mind 


. ; - ; pie , : - early career 4), 
town of Peazance, in Cornwall, on the 17th of December, 1758. His | added, ‘I very shortly afterwards had an opportunity of witnessing a | tracing out the constituent elements of glass in a blade of ote than 











ancestors had long possessed a small estate at Verfell, in the parish of | ong refutation of this doctrine in his own person; for upon being | ‘The numerous experiments which Davy made upon himself py; Hy 
LLudgvan, in the Mount's Bay, on whieh they resided.” | bitten by @ conger eel, my young friead Humphry roared out most | haling the various deleterious gases, in order to ascertal a 


in their fe. 


The infantile years of those individuals who become distinguished lustily. on the animal economy, are well known to all scientific readers; } 


in after-life ave not in general sufficiently indicative of that genius “ We have given the preeeding aneedotes from the earlier portion of | we feel the following judicious remarks of Dr. Paris oy those tr 
peculiar bias whieh it is usually the pride of the historian to investigute; Dr. Paris’s work, not less with the view of diversilying our graver ex- | hazardous experiments too important to omit their quotation "Py ; 
hut young Davy seems to have exhibited a re markable instance of | traets, than from the conviction that the interest which attaches to the } scientific and medical world are alike indebted to Davy for this ezriy 
precot ious talent. His biographer rather grandiloquently observ es: “* 1| very minutia of charactyr is in proportion to the celebrity of the indi- | experiment (breathing carburetted hydrogen £85); and if the precer, 
have spared no pains in collecting materials for the illustration of the vidual in after-life, and not from the intrinsic importance ot the events | tions it suggests be properly attended to, it may become the eben; 
curlier periods of his history ; for to estimate the magnitude of an ob- recorded. _ It is always delightful to trace those latent springs of human | preserving human lite. ‘The expe riment is also valuable, as afford, 
‘eet we must measure the base with accuracy, in order to comprehend | action, whieh, in the buoyancy of the youthful mind, give atone or! support to physiological views with whieh its author was probably p» 
the elevation of its summit. Young Davy was first placed et a prepa-| bias towards certain pursuits, regarded by no small portion of mankind | acquainted. In the first place, it may be necessary to apprise Aaa 
ratory seminary kept by a Mr. Bushell, who was S0 struck with the | as @ species of destiny. But our limits compel us to refer our readers | my readers, that the hydro-carbonate here spoken of differs very bite 
progress he made, that he urged his father to remove him to a superior | to the werk itself, for many interesting passares connected with those from the gas now so generally used to iumine te our streets ; 
chool. [tis a fact worthy of being recorded, thet he would, at the age general developments of genius which distinguished the early career | houses. We have Just seen how deadly are its qualities, and that ¢ 
of about five years, turn over the pages ol a ba ok as rapidly as if he of Davy ; while we offer a few extracts relative to the specific tendency | in a state of extreme dilution, it will alfect our sensations, "The gn, 
vere merely engaged in counting the number of leaves, or in hunting ) of his mind in those pursuits which have enrolled his name among the } tion, then, naturally suggests itself, how far this gas can be safely intr 
ter pictunes; and yet, on being questioned, he could generally give | benefactors of our species. duced into the interior of our apartments? Did we not Hossess 9; 
a very satidfactory account of the contents, I have been inte rmved by . As far as can be ascertained,” says our author, ‘“ one of the first direct evidence upon the subject, the answer would be sufficiently oi” 
Lady Davy; that the same faculty was retained by him through lile, | original experiments in chemistry performed by young Davy at Pen- | vious, since it is impossible 80 to conduct its combustion that a norticn 
and that shethas often been astonished beyond the power ol expression, | zance, was for the purpose of discovering the quality of the air con- shall not escape unburnt. Such is the theory; but what is ¢ or, 
at the rapidity with which he read a work, and the accuracy with | tained in the bladders of sea-weed, in order to obtain results in support | rience on the subject?) That pains in the head, nausea, and distress 
whieh he remembered it | of a favourite theory of light; and to ascertain whether, as land vege- | languor, have been repeatedly experienced in our theatres and alor 
‘Mr. Children has also communicated to me an anecdote which | tables are the renovators of the atmosphere of land animals, sea vege- ~ persons inhaling the enburnt gas: that the atmosphere of a ra 
may be related in Mustration of the same quality. Shortly after Dr. | tables might not be the preservers of the equilibrinm of the atmosphere | although spacious and empty, will, if lighted with gas, convey a se 
Mivray had published his System of Chemistry, Davy accompanied | of theocean. From these experiments, he concluded that the diflerent | of oppression to our organs of respiration, as if we were inhaline , 
Vr. Children in an exeursion to Tunbridge, and the new work was! orders of the marine eryptogamia were capable of decomposing water, | aur contaminated with the breath of a hundred persons. In the ne 
placed in the carriage. /Doring the occasioual intervals in which their | when assisted by the attraction of light by oxygen.” The refined cha- | place, Davy’s experiment is important, inasmuch as it proves, that 
conversation was suspepded, Davy was seen turning over the leaves of | racter of these chemical inquiries and experiments, for a youth of | cases of asphyxia, or suspended animation, there exists a period « 
he book, but his companion did not believe it possible that he could | seventeen or eighteen years of age, is still more extraordinary, when | danger after the respiration has been restored, and the circulation 
have made himself acquainted with any part of its contents, until atthe | we are told, that © his instruments were of the rudest description, wanu established, atw hich death may take place, when we are least prepare 
close of the journey he surprised him with a critical opinign of its | factured by himself out of the motley materials which chance threw in | to expect it. Bichat has shown that, when dark-coloured blood (y: 
merits. | his way; the pots and pans of the kitehen, and even the more sacre } | nous) is injected into the vessels of the brain, by means of a syripe, 
The admirers of the profound philosopher in after-life will scarcely | vessels and professional instruments of his surgery were, without the connected with the carotid artery, the functions of the brain become 
” pacpered to learn, from the memoir befove us, that at the age of | least hesitation or remorse, put in requisition.” | immediately disturbed, and in a short time entirely cease. The effers 
ight years,‘ he was a great lover of the marvellous, and amused himself Dr. Paris justly attributes the extraordinary inventive talent that | is precisely similar, whether the dark coloured blood be transmitted : 
nd his school-fellows by composing stories of romance and tales of , Davy manifest. d in the construction of chemical apparatus, and in the brain by the syringe of the experimentalist, or } y the heart itse} 
chivalry, with all the Muency of an Halian improvisatore ; and joyfully | w hich he was altogether unrivalled, to his limited means in early life. | Thus, in the case of asphyxia, the dark-coloured blood which has ber 
vould he have issued forth, armed cap-d-pie, in search of adventures, | “ Had he,’’’ ays the biogray her, “been furnished with all these ap- propelled through the vessels during the suspension, or imperfect rm 
nd to free the world of dragons and giants.” The doctor proceeds, , pliances which he enjoyed at a later period, he never could have ac- | formance, of respiration, acts like a narcotic poison on the brain; ani 
i his natural enthusiasm for the subject of his memoir, to institute a! quired that tact of manipulation so as to meet and surmount the diffi- | NO sooner, theretore, does it extend its matign influence on that orgar 
comparison, which we do vot deem altogether felicitous: “ in this early | culties which must ever beset the philosopher in the unbeaten tracts of | than Celeterious effects are produced, and the animal, after appareni 
ondness for Letion,” says be, ‘and in the habit of exercising his in- | science . | recovery, falls into a state of stupor, the pupils of the eyes become d 
nuity in creating’ imagery for the gratification of his fancy, Davy | ‘The most prominent circumstance (observes our author) in the his lated, the respiration laborious, the muscies of the body convulsed, 
and Su Walter Scott ere atly resemble each other... ... Had not | tory of this period of Davy’s life, (his nineteenth year, ) is his introduc: | and it speedily dies—poisoned by its own blood.” 
Davy's talents been diverted into other channels, who can say that we | tion to Mr. Davies Giddy, now Mr. Gilbert, the late distinguished pre- “In the experiment which has given origin to these reflections (add 
might not have reecived from his inventive pen aseries of romantic | sident of the Royal Society. ‘The manner in which this happened is Dr. Paris), Davy distinctly states, that after having recovered frou 
tales, as beautifully illusirative of the early history of his native coun- | as curious as ils result was important; and it furnishes another very the primary effeets of the carburetted hydrogen gas, and taken a wal! 
iryasare the Waverly Novels of that of Scotluud!—for Cornwall | striking illustration of the power of simple accident in directing oar} With his friend, he was again seized with giddiness attended with 


| 
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oY 
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is byno means deficient in eliin sprites and busy ‘ pixeys;’ the invo-| destinies. Mv. Gilbert’s attention was attracted to the future philoso- | nausea and loss of sensation. The imperfectly oxygenised or dark 
cation is alone required to summon them from their dark recesses and | pher, as he was carelessly swinging over the hatch or half-door of Mr. | coloured blood had evidently affected the brain, and his life, at this 
inystic abodes.” | Borlase’s house, by the humorous contortions into which he threw his | PeVod, was probably in greater jeopardy than in any other stage oi 


Who would not have cause to regret, had the splendid genius of | features. Davy, it may be remembered, when a boy, possessed a 
Davy been thus “diverted” from the invaluable and inexhaustible | countenance which, even inits natural state, was very far from comely ; 
fields of philosophy for those of poesy? ‘Che days are gone pest| while his round shoulders, inharmonious voice, and insignificant man- 
when we have any right to expect universal genius in one individual. | ner, were calculated to produce any thing rather than a favourable im- | treme bodness of our late distinguished chemist in attempting to inhale 
An Admirable Crichton can no longer be found in society, since the | pression. In riper years, he waswhat might be called, ‘good-looking,’ the still more poisovous gas, carbonic acid (the choke-damp of miners) 

Gunite subdivision and refinement of moderna literature and science. | although, as a wit of the day observed, his aspect was that of the ‘bu- | are entifled to the most serious attention of every class of reader: 
Wor this reason, therefore, we shall pass over sundry pages of juvenile lcolic’ character. The change which his person underwent, after his ’ 
poctry given by the biographer as a specimen of the ardour with which | promotion to the Royal Institution, was so rapid, that in the days of 

vung Davy wooed the Muses among the romantic scenery which sur-| Herodotus it would have been attributed to nothiag less than the mi- 

unds the place of his nativity. | 

At the age of sixteen, it seems the future P. R. A. was articled to pened to be walking with Mr. Gilbert on the occasion alluded to, ob- 
Mr. John Borlase, a respectable surgeon of Penzance: but it does not | served that the extraordinary-looking boy in question was young Davy 

pear that he ever evinced any attachment to the profession, except | the carver’s son, who, he added, was said to be fond of making che- 

nso far as the dispensation of medicines at first directed his attention | mical experiments. ‘Chemical experiments !’ exclaimed Mr. Gilbert, 
o chemical pursuits, though be had shown previously a strong bias} with much surprise: ‘if that be the case, L must have some conversa- 


the experiment.” 

‘ty’ . . + 

he yreceding remarks on the deleterious effects of re spiring carbu 
retted hydrogen, as well as those which follow, concerning the ex 








who may be exposed to the depraved atmosphere which results from 
the use of gas-lights, or the unventilated passages and cellars oi 
buildings. —_~ 
LIVING LITERARY CHARACTERS, NO. 3. 

THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 

From the New Monthly Magazine,which is accompanied by a bear 
tifal engraved likeness of the fair subject of the Memoir. } 

Among the female writers of the present day, the Hon. Mrs. Norton 


|raculous interposition of the priestess of Helen. A person who hap- 



































“- | hols a distinguished station. There is ¢ lerness € le- 
; ; ; rage . , , 1s i guish ym. re is a tenderness, a grace, an ele 
r miscellaneous science. | tion with him Mr. Gilbert, es we all know, posse $a strong per- | ca:ce in her pectry pie it wi f tl ught and pows 
recs ; ' . . \ e ' ’ —4L00 Th ie t + co mune 1b an energy o 10u é " 
While with Mr. Borlase (says Dr. P.) it was his constant custom | ception of character, and he therefore soon discovered ample evidence | Cr , jaginatic : which w hardl _ ~¢ ’ om ¢ t a. nal 
P ° . > ° " ° . 1 oT rina I \ ‘ e are hare yrepared to sav s oO an ear 
o walk in the evening to Merezion, to drink tea with an aunt, to whom! of the boy’s singular genius. After several interviews, which confirm- | .., ? “yee tag ray prepam - ee 
{ ! ; : | , : wae : } a " ‘ extutin those of any other female, with whom it would be just te 
ie was greatly attached. Upon such oceasions, his usual companion | ed him in the opinion he had formed, he offered young Humphry the | +, c¢r We . 
¢ aed, 3 : . , ase ? , ¢ ‘ : insfinte a comparison. In one quality, and that the highest, she exces 
vas ahammer, with whica be procured specimens from the rocks on | use of his library, or any other assistance that he might require for the | , ply A am Age - ‘ + 
' : it th a ; . } “, he . - nos of her fair contemporaries, atleast she displays it more uniiorm 
ic beach. In short, it would appear that at this period he paid much | prosecution of his studies; and at the same time gave him an invitation We allud ' s . : a 
‘ . hi ' oo a . ab : ' . . . if » allude to the quality of having a meaning for her words. ¢ 
nore attention to philosophy than to physic; that he thougit more of | to his house, of which Davy often availed bimselt me Neg <- ae eas er “hes sel 
bowels of the earth than of the stomachs of his patients; and that Anot! i by the bi ! Iso sl aréy, H ever, strings together high sounding phrases, or gaudy ¢ 
» howe! ie @ no 1 stomachs yatients: ¢ 1 a edote civen by the hiocranher alca « we ho — . ; i: - : Lich 
Leuld j I Lleeding the sick. he ws mine ve | Another anceaote given by the biographer also shews how n ac- | teriig sentences, which seem to signify something very fine, whi 
vhen he should have been bleeding the sick, he was opening veins in | ¢jdental circumstances govern the fate. or rather the progress, of indi- | eles ! ; ‘he os 4 ’ ich “eedil 
1 ‘ 7 } : vy hew c . sti 9 Ve seeme |< i as by their corecous array,” but which exceeding 
‘granite. Instead of preparing medicines in the surgery, he was ex-| yjduals : So} t the id yen cent 
" ° . . ' ' ; ' aa ut ‘ aly i epé ie ideas 1 ag . 
verimenting in Mr. Tonkin’s garvet, which had now become the scene “ During the { — , ae ee . peep at ; iftcent 
his cl 5 , : uring the! ving year an event occurred which contributed in | clot! the prodnetions of Mrs Norton this difficulty i 
| his chemical operations; and upon more than one Occasion, 1018) ny emall decree ty } a sreeme ‘s nrocnects At. an ? A — “ +? ae es . 
tid that he madeaed an ¢ lagi . which put the doetor and all his ~~ > tng i he :t : i re nt < I Rata « 4 he ss 4. Gre- | neve encountored. Before she writes she thinks; a preliminary pr 
i Le { \I ) i i ( and é i ear ¢ why ag ; e ly e slate o ealth. was : i 4 is . Cie me 4 q a are 
| bottle Min jeopardy a | ho Humphry isinecorvigil Wa "Y st oa ere ee ee ee " ee ee) Wand y no means uniformly attended to by many who think they 
iss tx tes ( iv. us boy t iry isin wiirie as “On er a 12 t- reeide > some r . ’ i ie PF at e ‘ ¢ *. : ode 
Tag aay a ee ee eee ep | commended by his physicians to reside for some time in the west of | writig poetry, when they are only fitting a certain number of wor 
re ever so tdie a dos lh will blow us all into the au Such were i] ngland: end he accordin lv pre ceeded at once to Penzance } hon ert +A . , lit - 
» constant exclamations of Mr. ‘Tonkin; and then, in a jocose strain, ie am hte abide an a lndear and hoantes te tha vide a : , aie @ 
maniil aanak of bien a Sion aithidd Sid aemnetienen oath bie iin ayes p his abode : a we er am I varder in th hou Ne M Davy.) Owre rs are aware that Mrs. Norton is another link in that long 
ii & ak OL Lita as } miosopt , ands neumes cal lim: . 1 enn Se P ¢ acon ry o a ten 4 ‘ . ° . ° — 
‘howe rt . 7” i ry the of } vm ‘ “en t may be 1p ne that tw Oo Kirt re | S| rit could: tt ng n- | chain of he litarv talent which hes now extended itself throug 
i », as re ‘Lic Ol Siu re nown i tracting ni nta th " thers fay o9 ity fs * ao os . mee e ‘ } Le 
7° , r yah 1a} force be a ; sate — rmsd r; infact, an intimacy of { bear a whole century She is a Sheridan by descent, the caug: 
le - 2 ‘act ehowe tl nne vr ) , ; 7. armest ratu P } ately x inl weer , i s Y eont oe ry , . ° . hd . j 
lhe following extract shows that young Davy not only pursued che | warmest nature a iaecey EFOw Up USI Woon them, ane . » | of Tlomas, th nd-@aughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and o 
istry and mineralogy. but that he also laboured hard to overcome a | the ve y momentot Ir. Watt's premature dissolution Che } , : tI. ft the rich cluster of genius and talent which is wreat 
‘ : ‘ oat . ee nreerste ik ame oo , » friends ‘ hawawar. te . ont F , ‘ ar ett, oe > Ine 
= a diment ot s; h, by tollowing the celebrat d pre cription | and pi we { thei triend | he | ver, too curiou ) nd e nn , saherits Che intellectual honours of | 
Demosthenes :— ver wit ita shieht notice lavy soucht to ineratiate | elt y ’ ‘ , +s eS ands: while the » is he 
, ’ , . : ve Wii inly not degenerate in her bands; while there is D0} 
It was Davy's great delight to ramble along the sea-shore, and) Mr. Watt by metaphysical discu is; but, ins ot r r, . Jonneenitt nto th wage » they will be displayed 
n, like the orator of Athens, would he on such occasions declaim | excited t diseust of his hearer. It was by mere accide allu- y for t del t and admiration of a succeeding generation 
uinst the howling of the wind and waves, with a view to overcome | sion was tr to chemistry, when Davy flippantly ol ed,that} M Nort } delicatels 1d plantively alluded to her pate 
feet im his voice: wh titheugh only slightly perceptible in his | he wou ndertake to demolish the French theory in hi: le so the followit ates pr Holland , efixed to her “* 
- " , ’ . ’ ° . : nt vi til 1 LO Olé , pres . 
urer age, Was in the d of his boyhood exceedingly discordant. | He had tou it chord, the interest of Mr. Watt was « I " Rosalie 
! may, perhaps, vw allowed to observe, that the peculiar intonat m he} com ed with Davy upon his chemical pursuits, |! Was at <¢ Taught in the dawning of life’s joyous yeat 
nployed in his public sses, and which rendered him obnoxious | astonished and delighted at his sagacity, the barrier of Was removed | e, ad | reverence thy name ; 
. : - ~~ - J " i \ ( everel li ul 4 
} chaige of allect j was to be referred to a laborious effort to and they bee } attached fries Mr. We gwood 3 ot " troh \ ‘] { lj lew re 7 in the i! 
r | : } snl ¢ ‘ Sicelings lew mai Se 
ul this natural infirmity. It was also clear that he was deficient | Thomas also spent a winter at Penzance; and I have reason to belie. dim pes and feat 
. - ry . ‘ ‘ Sable ais 
that quality which is coms ily called ‘ag lear, and with which | that t r friendship was of substantial benefit to young D yory bath blotted out with ilent tears 
» modulation of the voice is generally acknowledged to have an ob- The next incident in the history of our juvenile phil i ey ye F @ ever ; then it came 
oer : : : a iitst tness, event ume, 
is connexion Those who knew him intimately will readily bear | introdaction to the late Dr. Bec an event from wi may k’d with t ] rd tales of fam 
- bd . j . + ° e tk ‘ i : 4) 3 € i 
timony to this fact. Whenever h was deeply absor ed in a chemi- | dated, in a creat measure, the rapid | ess he mace bot eX st word »>my darken’d soul appears, 
| research, it was his habit to hum some tune, if such it could be | perimental chemist and public lecturer, and which ied the ir : Brineine back |i son fie ad peak no more 
. . , , . aate ve ™ fs > ‘[‘? Vi "A bel ’ 
illed, for it was impossible tor any one to discover the air he inten: ed | diate precursor to bis engagement a stant. and soon after ds Bnaen hot hy ones then. from that bright s 
. . = . . ‘ ii OL » f eTil _ n. ron ae 
oo fess . , sic came a subi - i gst his | principal ‘turer on chemistry at th lo nstitation ! > . . _ 5 . ° 7 
ing: jad d Davy’s music became a ‘ubdject of t illery among prin lecturer on che m me the Royall ! " Where h spe would p'nce it; but, for those of yo 
iends; and Mr. Children informs me, that during an excursion, they The following extracts afford so beautiful a specimen of the induc Permit her name. who trembles o’er each line 
7 : - one . e . le wre . = —_ ie . al I I am vie remoies 0 « . ’ 
tte ite P ach iil he air of Ged sare t A , bu ieir efforts | ve genius ¢ Davy. in his earlier p osonhical re ches and whi . 7 , : 
oan d ‘ . te o a "i ae ale os . ~~) Soe ! nerhans more ¢ - saw ether cus Z ‘ vente! . at ai , - ch | In its ¢ ivion to be shadow’d o'er, 
Vere PUrseeuy AEA YONG nnen hie | - : fol cara wood . 7 ‘ ‘e , * ae — . e tim to . By the t ht happy glori usness of —Tus? 
‘ . ques m nimues fis LIcLrapover iow I * the 1Ol- gues nnn ‘ ‘ em a "eno a 1? Sam ’ t it it forme the ° } . ’ a : . . . . sor ‘ 
it may > | - om u be pi. 1 . “ i . te cof i first adic ition of bis attention t hich’ mt ‘ - W hee said that Mrs. Norton is distinguishe d trom nat 
ving fact with which | have just been mace acquainte admits OF} ir in@cauon ol bis aliention to the bh go'y tm] Dn vran tscience } lemale viters of the present dav. by always having a meanios 
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inki fore she writes. Were we inclined to as- 

at y ton oe other cause than that which we doubt not 
would abundantly establish by the ample ys ee oe oy 
arene) cerebral organs, we should do so by the fact that her edu- 
ia not entrusted to those professors of inultitartows knowledge 
nor tend, as goveruesses, the due administration of daily doses 

1 a ee hist geography, the use of the globes, Italian, F rench, 


on dist 


, history, , . . 
. newiat, aed other accomplishments. A Scots clergyman, ol 
oat, f Wilson, who taught the young Lord Kinnaird, in whose 


o » , “ 
wa eu our young poetess was at the time domesticated, was 
sper § 


we instructor; and afterwards she had the benefit of her brother's 
- wt Walton of Hampton) to complete what Mr. Wilson had 
ar vail that did not come under the immediate personal superin- 
gay of her mother. There can be no doubt, we think, that this 
an teaching, if it did rot produce, at least strengthened and ex- 
od the particular quality to which we have adverted. ate 
“Te love of poetry, or rather of making it, manifested itself —_ 
We have heard, indeed, that before she was able to write them 
y she compozed verses in her head; and when she was of an age 
vield a pen, (a little lively miss, perchance, ot about seven oF eight.) 
yg ainong the most disastrous of her then calamities to witness the 
4 “ rnetion ‘of those precious manuscripts. Her mother rather dis- 
f ~ eed than incited her juvenile attempts at composition, as being a 
‘tnfling occupation of her time, and resolutely denied her ail access 
f seown stores of pen, ink, and paper. But what will not the furor 
; pot devise to feed its longings! Our youthiul poetess levied in- 
mt contribations upon the blank pages of her music-books, and 
nant other goodly sized books that offered the like tempting pillage, 
‘has defeated, as . noe uncommon thing in similar struggles for su- 
maew. the maternal precautions. 
om bw was only eleven years old, or at most, had not completed 
-twelfth year, her ambition took a soaring flight, and realized its | 
. golden dreams of appearing in_ print. About that time, a de- | 
wow of Works, Which, for want of a more appropriate generic term, | 
‘nay designate Dandy Books, was in high popularity with nursery 
' 





ints. One of those, “ The Dandies’ Ball,” was presented to Miss 
ridan by Lady Weestmonr land, and the perusal of it kiadieg the 
eto produce something of the same kind—a § itire upon the CX- 
ated faults of a class of persons with whom she had never min- 
) ond with Whom, if she bad, it may be supposed she was not very | 
y at that age to discover the points that were most tangible to ridi- 
However, to work she went, composed “The Dandies tout, | 
sonveyed the valuable copyright to Mr. Marshall, the prove 
ieve of all the other Dandy productions, in consideration of 
sing fifty copies for herself. A small number of these copies | 
sented to select friends ; but the greater portion was exchanged 
omer books witha Richmond bibliopolist. ‘The plates were from 
“a designs; and we dare say, the fittle authoress would have been 
Jed to determine whether she were prouder of the offspring of 
pen or pencil. Ve have been told, that at a recent period, when 
is. Norton was purchasing some coloured prints to amuse her child, 
s shop in Regent-street, the master ol the domicile, w ithout knowing 
sfair customer was, produced her own * Dandies’ Rout, as the 
est thing to ** ple the young gentleman.” Doubtless, the old 
ad, so long unseen, was willingly received, 


forgotten, 
i not pernaps e€ 
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The next literary effort was a volume ¢ } 
unction with her sister. But these were not so fortunate as the | 
mndies’ Rout Many ineffectual attempts were made to convince 
lry tasteless bookseliers, that tl had an opportunity, if they } 
wise enough to avail themselves of it, of following the advice | 
ch lago so strenuously urges upon Roderigo, | . iy puting money 
their purses.” But it is utt rly imap ible, some limes, to convince 
1 of their own interest; and booksellers are proverbially negligent 
this respect. ‘The consequence was, these poems never arrived at 


dignity of publication. ‘The longest ot them, we have be en in- 

d. was a sort of versification of the ‘‘ Clavis Calendaria,” a fa- 
ite book with our authoress in those days, but not, we should 
ik, one which she would now select for the display of -her poeticel 


Nothing dannted, however, by the invincible bad taste and want of 


went among booksellers, another poem was begun, in the Spen- 








a . pat ‘ i } 
:sanza; asortof Inkle and Yarico story, called “ Amobivada 

| Sebastian.” Itdid not proceed very far; but as the scene was | 

lia America, the intention of completing it led to the diligent pe- | 


lof many works upon 
ery, Which was of itscli 
eenieral knowledge 
\tthis period, one of her favourite amusements was acting extem- 
plays, with her brothers and sisters, every Saturday, or hall he li- | 
Tragedies were of course preierred, and they all relatedto Tur- | 
forthe sake of wearing a turband. A regular plot, or a connected 
sof incidents, was wholly out of the question; five minutes only 


\merican jistorv, manners, custom 


, and | 
some advantage in augmenting ber st 


ores | 





zallowed for an improviso speech to each actor, andten minut 
authoress to prepare her own ¢ ssays at dramatic eloquence 
\ttheage of seventeen, Miss Sheridan composed her “ Sorrows of 


ificuities alraost Insepara te 





e,” but found the same difficulties ( 




















b st essays of authors in obtaining a publisher. What an 
ly interesting and curious work might be written, if complete 
lsfor it were accessible, detailing the many heart-sickening 
1s which beset the early paths of genius '—the anxious toil of 
truggles into notice, after as many, perhaps, of anxious bat ! 
l hopes. It seems ¢ a settled principle, that every new can- | 
efor literary fame should be regarded with distrust, and perti- | 
asly discouraged. It is not m y the friendless and unknown 
lar, the threadbare child of fancy, who is doomed to this ebilling 
; hot merely the poor author ‘of whom it may be assumed that 
verty, and not his capability, is the exciting cause Look att 
ires made in the letters of Lord Byron, with regard to some of 
tks—and, we may add, (as an illustration of cur argument,) look 
lividual of whom we are 1 peaking. Her rank, her sta 
) iety, noteven the prestig } name, were sufficient to 
ind the ve y slender privil re ot obtaming, at once, Ure pu lie 
a small volume of poems; dismissing, fe moment, trom 
der ition th question of thei n 
1 Miss = idan w nu een, she ac ted the |} ind of the 
George Chapple Norton, brother to the present Lord Grantley 
man had proy ! her when st ‘ nost a child 
before she had attained t! e of ses 
marriage M Norton renewed her efforts to bring ! 
poem before the world, and, as the world k :, Wi ' 
It was pub 1, with some staaller pieces from her | ! 
in 1829, but without her name. Coming forth thus une 
it had no g to i ive jl own ¢ | 
© «6 nt + ul not even propitiated! 
Of the ext ic Liu « t writer at the time ol its eom 
Ilad t i i iid hav afforded a standard by 
to estimate the proba future of amind that could achieve 
at seventeen; while it w yuuld have directed into their 
. nel the oj 15 pronounced uponit, We do not err it 
ve that the impre sion actually produced was eminently 
> Sorrows of Rosalie” evinced taste, feelir skilful 
eal ot avery ¢ i style 1 ve fication, powe ol 
- heart through affecting ineidents re} le, flow- 
ogy, and em 1 with tender, plaintive imagery. Th: 
rpoems, too, had great and various merit, but all tending to es- 
the same fact, that the writer possessed the art of flinging a pen- 
€ over the complainings of a wounded spirit 
ier early efforts Mrs. Norton was encouraged and flattered by 
of | Mr. Ct ley Sheridan ; and she 
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tions of future fame | 
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trom watching him while he translated a collection of | 


left his study,” observes Mrs. Norton, in a letter to an intimate friend, 
** with an enthusiastic determination to write a long poem of my own.” 
To this impulse we probably owe the poem which has placed her in 
so high a situation among living female writers: we allude, of course, 
to “ The Undying One,” a second edition of which has been called 
for within the short period that has elapsed since its first publication. 
This poem takes a higher aim than “ The Sorrows of Roselie,” and ex- 
hibits the rapid maturity of the powers so strongly shadowed forth in 
the latter work. Its appearance was bailed with uomingled applause, 
both by the reading and by the critical world—by those who read to 
be delighted, and by those whose business it too often seems to be to 
delight in not being pleased, The suffrages, however, were here 
unanimous. In the narrative of the poem, the interest is strongly 
maintained; in its variety of measure and subject, attention is fixed; 
in its imagery, langnage, and sentiments, the most refined poetical 
taste will fad litte to condemn. It is, altogether, such a production 
as Warrants usin anticipating still increasing pleasure irom the future 
efforts of the same pen. Of the minor poeins contained in the volume, 
itdoes not fall within the scope of this article to speak in detail; but 
we caanot dismiss the subject without expressing our unfeigned admi- 


ration of the exquisitely-beautiful piece, entitled “ ‘The Wanderer look- | 


ing into other Homes. 

It is not in poetry alone that Mrs. Norton has eyercised her talents 
Besides several unpublished plays, we believe she has more than half 
completed a novel, which wil! furnish a sort of synopsis of the expect- 
ations and disappointments incident to those impassioned dreams of 
youth, which form an unreal world of their owu,and which vanish 
only when the real world is discovered. If we may judge of this em- 
bryo work by what we have read of her's in prose, we should be tempt- 
ed to predict she has a path before her which she can tread with dis- 
tinction whenever she chooses to enter upon it 

—~__. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The exciting and tragic interest which has hitherto peculiarly be- 
longed to the works from the pen of the author of the “ O Hara Tales,” 
will shortly be exemplified again, ina production bearing, we believe, 
the name of *‘ The Smuggler.” 

The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, immediately forthcoming, is 
stated to contain much new and curious anecdote, and to be peculiarly 
rich in correspondence. Some letters from Canova are likewise men- 
tioned as valuable 

The Life of Fuseli, which may now shortly be expected, is to be 
accompanied by a portrait, which is spoken of as a fine specimen of 
art. 

Mr. James, the popular author of “ Richelieu,” “De L’Orme,” and 
“ Darnley,” is about to minister again to the public entertainment in a 
historical romance, which is to bear the name of “ Philip Augustus.”’ 

A posthumous work, by Mr. Barry St. Leger, author of “ Gilbert 
Earle,”’ has been for some time promise d 

Mr. Galt is engaged similar in class and subject to 
the humourous and life-derived ’ It is to be called 
* Bogle Corbet.” 

Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh. who has produced several 
esteemed literary works, will shortly add to these a popular History of 
Scotland, in one volume, chiefly designed for the use of school classes 

A Philosophical Estimate the Controversy respecting the Divine 
Humanity, by Joho Abraham Heraud, Esq. is in the pie 

Colonel Bouchette, of Lower Canada, will publish, durmg the pre- 
sent month, A Topographical and Statistical Description of the British 
Dominions in North America, with Views, Plans, &c. 

A Volume by the author of “ Headiong Hall,” 
** Crotchet Castle,” is in the press. 

Mr. William Howitt has in the press a series of ‘Traditions of the 
most Ancient Times, containing the Pilcrimage of Pantika—Nichar, 
the Exile of Heaven—Khrun the Demoniac—The Avenger of Blood— 
and The King of Nations. 

Travels in the Holy Land, by William Ree Wilson, Esq. F.S 
with Letters from Foreign Sovereigns to the Author, on the Protestant 
Faith, will shortly appear. 

There is preparing tor pablication, A Description of a Patent 


* Lawrie Todd 
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n tomaic songs, | cousin, the Prineess Louis 
which were afterwards published by Messrs. Longman. “I invariably | den, by Stephanie, the adopted dawghter of Napoleon and Jose 
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festablish a Joint Stock Banking Company in that town 


tallic Lining and Damper for Chimneys, ior the purpose of rendering | 


them Fire-proof, and not liable to Smoke, and also of superseding the | 
practice of employing Climbing-Boys. 
A Panorama of Constantinople and its environs, from Sketche 


taken on the spot by J, Pitman, Esq. is a! 
panied witha description of the principal Buildings, and an account of 
Manners and Customs 

A Familiar Summary of the Law of Bills of Exchange and Promis- 


yout to be p iblished, accom- 





‘orms aud ‘Tables of Stamp 
duties, &c. is nearly ready. 


The Laws relating to Benefit Societies and Saving Banks; being a 



























i 
®, deughter toa former Grand Dake of Ba. 
ine. 
He is about twenty-cight years of age, and has completed an slehons 
education by a toar through England and the greater part of the Con- 
tinent. Prince Gustavus was for some time resident at Vienna. 


Marriages in High Life—We are enabled to announce the followine 


| marriages:—The Hon. Charles Stuart Wortley to Lady Emmetin: 


Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland; Mr. Vensittart, of the 
Lite Guards, to Miss Crosbie; Mr. Davidson, of the Life Guards to 
Miss Bayley, daughter of Mr. and Lady Sarah Bayley (sister to Lady 
Jersey); andthe Barou de Cetto to Miss Burroughs.— Court Journal. 


Drury Lane.—Macready has resumed bis performance of ‘‘ William 
Tell,” in Kaowles’s clever play of that name, and with brilliant and 
richly-deserved success. ‘The last act wasa masterpiece of that only 
really fine and effective acting whieh is the result of a just union of art 
and nature, tempered by a due predominance of the latter. The cha- 
racter is one of which no living actor except Macready, could make 
any thing; but which he contrives to make at once more impressive 
and more natural (in spite of its obvious deficiencies in the latt 
quality) than any other character which he performs—eacepting 
haps, “* Virginius’ and “ Werner 

SirJames Graham has broken up the establishment on board the 
Tender, off the Tower 

ok nie ‘ 

Phe Edinburgh bankers hive altered the day of exchange from Mon 
day to Tuosday r 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Hotham is appointed to succeed Sir P. Mal 
colm as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean when the time of 
the latter expires; and Captain Senhouse is to be bis « aptain 

We learn that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to command 
the renewal of the Royal gift of £1,200 out of his privy purse to the 
Bishops and Clergy of the Scottish } piscopal Church , 

The Vicar and Clergy of Sheffield have agreed to a petition to the 
King, in which they humbly pray his Maje sty lo set apart a day for pub 
lic humiliation, fasting, and prayer, as, in the present state of ihe coun 
try, they consider such a step to be expedient and desirable 


King's College, London.—W e have at various time s reported progre 
in what concerns this interesting Institution, and have now to add to 
the several appointments mentioned on preceding occasions, those ot 

W. Senior, Esq. to the chair of political economy; J. J. Park, Esq 
English law and jurisprudence; the Rev. Henry Moseley, natural and 
ex rimental philosophy > Jose ph Lowe, I q le cture hip of commerce 
the Rev. J. R. Major, A.M. Head Master of the High School, attached 
to the upper department 





The Geological Society of Cornwall, ori rinally established by Dy 
Paris, have resolved to erect a monument, « omposed of native granite 
upon the highest hill in the county, tocommemorate the splendid scien 
tile attainments of their countryman, Sir H. Davy 

A Li@rary, Scientific, and Zoological Institution is about to be form 
ed at North Brixton, under the patronage of Lord Holland, Sir Rt 
Wilson,?Mr. Briscoe, and Mr. C 

Lord Lyndhurst, the new chief Baron of the 
in the Exchequer Chamber on Tuesday morning 
oaths on his appointine iit He afterwards took bi 

Ii is said that the 
from grain, in conse quence of the advance of corn 


rling. 

Exchequer, attended 

. nnd took the 
seat in the Court 


j 


government are about to prohibit the distillation 


The Sugar Mar 


ket will, therefore, be very brisk if this report be trus 
An advance of way has generally taken place at Manchester and 
Bolton; and the muslin trade is more prosperous than it has been tf 


many years, 
At length Mr. Gurney’ 


vice 


s carriages are about to st: 


it in the public ser 
Three are a tually gone to Cheltenham to run between that 
ace and Gloucester, previous to running between Birmingham and 
Bristol. The preparations are completed, and, most probably, thes 
will commence next week. The relative advantages of steam ay pil 
edto common end rail roads will now, therefore, be broughito the 
test. 


Several merchants and manufacturers of Sheffield have resolved to 
The capita! 





is to be £390,000 in 1500 hundred shares of £200 each; of which £40 
a share is to be paid as soon as called for, and the remainder when 
wanted 


Caution to Young Ladius,—On Monday a young female who had been 
dancing at a ball at Monkwearmouth, Durham, sat down to rest her 
self, and expired immediately. Her death is attributed to apoplexy 
—Luglish Paper 

Revenue of Trance.—An official statement of the product of the reve 
nue of 1530, compared with the estimates of the budget, and with the 


from Ught lacin 





product of 1°29, has just been published, from which it appears that 
the revenue of 1830 fell below the estimates by 15,031,496 fr.; and 
thatin ISO), « ompare d with 1420, there was a decrease of 5,406,835 fr 
A short time ago, alabouring man, named Mower, at Elmsett, near 
Hadieich. aetualls ve to some gipsey women a watch, clothes, and 
money, value £10, as a remuneration for their telling him that be 
would soon marry a beautiful woman, with a castload of mone y in 
her po ion —Engli hk Paper ; 
The Italian Opera opens on Saturday next, under the most promis 
ing auspice but there are tivo names in its list that blind us to all the 
ind before which all others sink into comparative insignificance: 


We are tol 


ever lived; 


Pasta iinmediately, the greatest artist of her class that 


iid “Taglioni, no artist at all, but a divinity Giving us 


ese two, Laporte may do what he pleases with us in other respects.— 
Court Journal, Jan. 29 
M Macready ie et vf 1 to pe rforin a limited number of nights, in 
the Bath and B: 1 Theatr after which he will personate lay 0, to 
Ket 0 lo, at Drury Lane 
Miss Mitf Tragedy isin rehearsal at Covent Garden, and will 
| be acted for the first time, when Milman’s Fazio, in which Miss Kem 
ble has made so powerful an impression upon the town, has had its ran 
Mr. A n, who appeared at Drury Lane last season, and made 
a favou He impr mupon the audience by hie voc sl talents, is gon 
to Ameri accompanied by Miss Bartolozzi the sister of Madani 
Vest j Anderson has entered into an engagement with M; 
Simpson nre tor of the Park Theatre in New York, where at 
pre Master Burke is continuing his extraordinary suecess. Youn; 
Kean now act in the States, where, we are told, he aitract 
crowded audiences 
A new I ‘ has been built ia Paris, on the site of the late Ambien 
Comiqu nd ¥ Open da fewd 1ys ago It is called * Le "lheatre 


fami Summary of the two Consolidating Acts on these subject 
with Notes, &c. will shortly be published 
The Freemason’s Pocket Companion; containing a Briel Sketch of 
the Llistory of Freemasonry, is nearly ready 
Part LX. of Hinton’s History of America will appear on the 15th 
inst., and a Part will be pul lished every fortnight, until the work i 
u ny lete.—London, Feb. 1, 1531 
tal 
= re 
DUNIINALCY, 
Ham, Jan 20.—The E2-Mimsters of Fr —The ga = s 
city and fortress, which before the removal of the ex-Minister 
Thy ysed of but one company OL vei is, iS now augment ru 
men. The fortis furnished with eight pieces of cannon, three of which 
are cight pounders, three twelve pour fers, and two of a large calil 
The corps of gens-d’armes bas been tripled. The town of Haim! 
now the appearance ot a forti I place "The families of the accuced 
are arriving in succession, and t ig up their residence iu the town 
Madame Guernon Ranville, her sud a nurse, arrived a few day 
ince, and has taken apartments with the intention of remaining here 
de Perpignan have also taken a honse from the Mayor « 
are to pay t of BUD nes a-vear. The furniture 
ived ey i lav from P I id that Madame de Poligenac 
W i we en lier ere this. only ew detained in making a 
prope lection of furnitu Madame de Chantel ize persists in oO 
cupying her humble ce The prisor re all in pretty good health 
with the exception of M. de Chantelat who is constantly troubled 
thrheumatism. The ex-Ministe em to live on the best term 
a 0 hof Lord Rirers.—The strar disappearance of Lord Rivers, 
had kept his farnily in a state of d iful agitation since Sunday 
evening, has been fearfully explained. The body his lordship was 
found ‘Tuesday afternoon in the Serpentine River, into which it seems 
nearly certain it his lordship must have fallen by mere accident 
when w lking by the head oi tu pied { water late in the evening 
oi Si nday A 
Lady Dudley Stuart, whose entertainments we noticed last week, is 
1 daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. and married to the son of 1 late 
Lord Bute. She isa highly accomplished woman; and by the intro- 
duction of charades and tableauws at het parties, has ndded something 
of foreign sprightliness to the graces of an English circle Lady Dud- 
ley Stuart has a son, still a child, who is supposed to offer a singular 
resemblance to his imperial uncle 
tumours have lately prevailed that the vacant sovereignty of Bel 
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moral worth and | 
affianced to bis | dians merely covered the foot ; the high bu 


dra Folics Dramati 


Sir James Shaw ted Chamberlain of the City of Lon- 


Gor yY aiarge majority oi 
On Wednesday last, N iel Gow, a well-known Scottish vi: 

. he cow erotrt ‘ porular national ‘irs, expited at 
is Lior » Edis i painful ilne of several years In hi 
latter days Mr. Gow had ¢ da pension from King George IV., 
who, i li be recollected, treated him with me marks of Rovalb 
condescension, on observing |} » atthe he of } hend in Dalkeith 
Honse, in 1#22. Nathaniel Gow was a son of Neil Gor, the celebra 





ted pertorme rof ree 
paper, identical with that person 


ls and strathspe« ys. and not tated in a morning 
Nel Gat died year Inte, 
ge, at Little Dankeld, in Perthshire, where he resided fox 
many previous years 


about the 


at an eariy 


Pantomime and Danring.—The sock, or low heeled shoe of the come- 
n of the tragedians reach- 
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ed to the mid leg; whence these words were used to denote the dif-| sirable. For terms and farther particulars apply at the offices of E. G. 
ferent styles of comedy and tragedy. Pantomime actors asually per-| and Co. Downing-street. N.B. No one connected with any person 
formed barefooted, though on some occasions they wore wooden san- | formerly holding the situation will be treated with. All letters to be 
dals. Professed dancers used castanets, playing them in unison with | post paid.—John Bull. 


the music, as still practised in many parts of the continent. 


It appears 
that the chief female dancers were 


A Byronian Epigram more delicate than Moore’s.—Hobhouse, in con- 


yaniards of the province of An-| sequence of the peculiar, or rather Hottentot formation of the outward 


dalusia, and that their mode of exhibition was then as remarkable As) man, was very generally known by the same nickname which graced 
now for its voluptuousness. Hence it has been conjectured that the | Lord Arthur Fill at Eton. ‘This, much to bis annoyance, has never been 
same fandango and bolero which charm the present audiences of| forgotten by his friends, and has given rise to more than one jeu d'esprit. 


Madrid once delighted the inhabitants of ancient Rome 


Ou Thursday night last the town of Stafford was thrown into con-| 
siderable alarm in consequence of the follow ing dreadful occurrences. | 
Ktappears that a Mr. Henry Stringer, of the Diglake, 


Lord Stigo meeting Lord Byron once at Athens, was told by the no- 
ble poet, that Hobhouse had lately left that place, and was travelling in 
the strangest costume that ever man of his shape adopted, particularly 
had been for) @mong ‘Turks—a short jacket, and a pair of green baize trousers, 


some time past paying his addresses to a Miss Ward, daughter of Mrs. | Fletcher being summoned to confirm what was at first supposed to be 


Ward, of the Jolly Crafis, Broad-eye : 
waited on the lady's mother, and is supposed to have solicited her con- 

sent to their union, to which she positively refused, It appears they | 
were known to have been together the same night, at which time they | 
no doubt came to the dreadful resolve of committing self-destruction. | 
On Tuesday night Mr. Stringer retired to rest at bis usual hour; but, | 
in a short time, his mother heard something fall in his room. She} 
immediately went to ascertain the cause, whem she found her unfor- 

tunate son weltering in his blood, and so effectually was the wound | 


inflicted on the jugular, that he died before medical aid could arrive. | to the Right Hon. Cuances R. Vavonas, his Britannic Majesty's Mi- } 


On the following moraing Miss Ward was also found dead in her bed. 
The supposition is, that she had taken poison, to ascertain which the 
body was to be opened for examination oa Tuesday, w hen a coroner's | 
inquest was to be held on both. Miss Ward was only sixteen years of 
age, and Mr. Stringer twenty-four. 





Poland.—The present kingdom of Poland, the heart and centre of | 
its ancient sovereignty, is hereditary in the person of the Russian | 
Autocrat and his successors, and coinprises a superfices of 6,340 square 
leagues, having a population of 3,650,000 souls. It is divided into | 
cight waiwodeships, namely, Warsaw, Sandomir, Kalies, Larblin, | 
Plotzk, Masovia, Podolachia, and Augustow. ‘The national revenues | 
vmount to £2,280,000 sterling, about the seventh part of which is as- | 
igned to the civil list. Its military force consists of 30,000 infantry | 
and 20,000 cavalry. Warsaw, with 126,433 inhabitants, is its capital, | 
and next stand in succession Sandomir, 50,000 inhabitants, Lublin, | 
12,000 and Kates 8,500. The immense tract of country comprehend. | 
ing Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, containing §,000,000 souls, is | 
beeome part and parcel of the Russian territory. ‘That part of Poland 
whieh is subject to Austria, bears the designation of the kingdom of 
Gallicia and Ludominia. Its population amounts to 4,370,000 souls. 
The grand duchy of Posen, the only part of Poland retained by Prus- 
ia, contains 530 geographical square miles, and 1,051,187 inhabitants. 
its chief towns are Bromberg aud Posen.---Naval and Military Maga- 

the. 

The public sales of wool which have taken place in London were 
most fully attended by manufacturers from Leeds, Halifax, another 
places where woollens are manufactured. Above 2,000 bales and bags 
of New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, Spanish, German, Portu- 
gal, and other wool have been taken by the trade at prices from 15 to 
2), and, in some cases, 25 per cent. above the prices realized at the 
close of last year. The demand for woollens ts increasing, and, we 
are informed, many large orders are in town from the Continent, so 
that is expected that a further advance will occur. New South Wales 
wool now feteh from I4d. to 20d, per Ib. for middling qualities, and as 
high as 2s. 2d. for good qualities; Spanish from 1s. 2d. to 1s. Bd. per 
ib.; Van Dieman’s Land wool from Is. 3d. to 2s per lb-, according to 
quality. —London paper. 


Sunday morning seven adult Jews renounced Judaism and embraced 
Christianity at Somers-town Chapel, and were baptized aceording to 
the rites of the established Church.—Jan. 23 


mete 


The tragical termination of the Prince of Condé’s life is already 
known. ‘That Prince, whose fortune amounted to nearly eighty mil- 
lion frances, has left a will in his own handwriting, by which he ap- 
pointed the Duke d’Aumale, third son of Louis Philippe, residuary 


On Monday last Mr. Stringer | ®@ joke, 


Lord Sligo wrote the following lines :— 

©! green are the bays that good writing confers, 

Our Byron has his, Corinna had hers, 

And Hobhouse determined to get himself some, 

At Athens appeared with green baize on his ——! 

—>— 
MR. VAUGHAN, THE BRITISH MINISTER. 
From the National Intelligencer, March 2. 

A splendid Ball was given last evening at Carusi’s Assembly Rooms, 


nister to the United States, by the citizens of Washington, Members of 
Congress, and other distinguished gentlemen at the seat of Govern- 
ment. Nothing of the kind in Washington ever exceeded, as a whole, 
the assembly of character, beauty, and station, onthis occasion. 

The following proceedings and correspondence show the ground 
upon which this well-deserved compliment was paid to Mr. Vaughan: 


At a meeting of a number of the citizens of Washington and Mem- 


bers of Congress, held by public notice on Thursday evening, the 24th 
February, 1531, it was 

Resolved unanimously, That the meeting has learned, with unfeigned 
regret, that the Right Hon. Chagles R. Vaughan, his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s present Minister to this country, whose frank and conciliatory de- 
portment, genuine huspitality, and exemplary benevolence, have won 
for him the high esteem and affectionate regard of a large circle of 
friends among us, is about to retire fron this mission and return to his 
native country. 

Resolved unanimously, That the seatiment expressed in the above 
resolution be made known to Mr. Vaughan, by acommittee consisting 
of three gentlemen; and that the said committee be requested to com- 
municate to him our earnest wishes for his health and happiness wher- 
ever duty or inclination may lead bim. 

Resolved, unanimously, That, as a further testimony of the regard en- 
tertained for his personal and official character, as expressed in the 
first of these resolutions, the said committee be instructed to invite Mr. 
Vaughan to a Public Ball, to be held at Carusi’s Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening next, at which the members of Congress and strangers gene- 
relly as well as our fellow-citizeus of the District, are invited to unite 
with us. 


Carson, of the House of Representatives, were appointed the Com- 
mittee. Gro. Gipson, Chairman. 

W. A. Braptey, Secretary. 

The Rt, Hon. Cuarces R. Vavenan, his Britannic Majesty's Minister to 
the United States af America. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, a Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose beg leave in behalf of numerous friends, citizens of Washington 
and Members of Congress, to express to you the sincere regret with 
which they have heard of your intention shortly to leave the United 
States. 
assurance of our high respect and sincere attachment. It is highly 
gratifying to us to be able to say, that while, as we doubt not, you have 
faithfully represented the interests of your own Government, you 
have lost no opportunity to conciliate those kind feelings, on the part 
of this country, which become the common origin of the two nations. 





legatee, and left to Madame feucheéres a legacy worth twelve millions 
of franes. 

James Cooper and Henry Cook, for rioting in Hampshire, were 
executed on Saturday at Winchester. Nothing was said by either of 
the sufferers, who appeared fully resigned.—Jan. 23. 


Letters from St. Petersburgh announce that the Emperor will go in 
person to Lithuania; that he would leave the capital on the 13th at 
the head of his guards, and arrive at Wilna, where an army of 140,000 
men will be assembled 





Vavicties. 


Lord Norbury’s Last.— ‘Why is the Marquis of Aaglesea best qua- 
lied to govern Ireland?” asked this noble punster at a dinner party 
last week; “do yougiveitup? Because (quoth his lordship) while 
he has one leg in Dublin he has another in Cork {The noble Mar- 
quis lost a leg at the battle of Waterloo. | 


It is said that Earl Grey was very anxious to learn his Majesty's 
inion upon the probable dissolution of the present Parliament in the 
Spring, should they prove hostile to the measures of the Minister 
(pon which the King ts said to have very frankly expressed himself in 
nearly the following words:—* Look ye, my Lord, the present Parlia- 
iaent brought you in, and by the present Parliament you must steer 
your course; so keep a good look out a-head for squalls, my Lord; 
go whistle for a trade-wind ; put out yourringtails and water-sails, and 
hoist your sky-serapers; for if you should be run upon the rocks of 
dissolution, itis my opivion that the Whig ship ‘ Cabinet’ may go to 
pieces.” —Age. 

Vews from Warsaw.—Some. ore observed, that probably the Russian 
Emperor might be deterred from attacking Poland by the fear of in- 
surrection inhis army. “ Well he may,” said Rogers; ‘It is all over 
vith them, for revolt extends from the Poles to the Line.” 


On Orator Hunt's late Triumphal Entry wto London. 
Clavius, —W hy dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 
Cobbler, —Traly, Sir, to wear out their shoes to get myself into more 
york Julius Ceasar 
Question, —Why dost thou lead thy friends about. 
Through dirty streets, why all this rout 
And all thine idle clacking’ 
laswer,—Because it well my purpose suits 
To make them muddify their Boots 
That they may use my Blacking.—Joln Baul! 


On the recent loss, and recovery of the casts of Madame Vestris’s li 
Most sadly did Papeira crieve for his loss, 
And most londly did rage when the leg he did spy ; 
But no wonder he squinted most vile and was cross, 
Since the old fellow then had a cast in /ats cye. 
The Greys.—Her Majesty expressed her intention of appo'nting the 
Scotch Greys to be her escort during their Majesties projected visit to 
Seotland in the ensuing year. “Why not?” said Jekyll. “ When 

e Fuglish Greys have got hold of the King, w hy sh yuld not the Scotch 
tsreys have the Queen ? ‘ 

A if ‘T 
young man, without incumbrances, who can read and write, 
accounts, has a general knowledge ot the butter and cheese trade, and 
seme experience in canal navigation, to fill the situation of Kiva oF 
jeraiva. A slight knowledge of tue Freuch language would be de- 


isemont.—Kingdom of Belgium.—Wanted, a sober, steady, | 
and cast | 


| to me, to your satisfaction 


But it is more appropriate for us, on this occasion, to express to you 
the strong sentiments of friendship and good will which your personal 
qualities and private intercourse with this community lave inspired. 
We beg you to feel assured, when you shall have returned to your 
native country, that you have left beyond the Atlantic a large circle of 
friends, by whom your elegant fhospitality, your ever ready benevo- 
lence, your frauk and.cordial manners, and your truly estimable cha- 
racter as a gentleman, a scholar, and a member af society, will always 
be held in lively remembrance. 

We deepiy regret that the state of your health should furnish any 
reason for desiring a change of climate. We beg you to accept our 
hearty wishes for its improvement; and it would be a high source of 
gratification to us to be permitted to hope that it may be consistent 
with your convenience and inclination, and the public service of your 
Government, that you should return to the United States. Should 
we be disappointed in this hope, we pray you to believe that you will 
carry with you to any other official station in which you may be 
placed, or to your retirement from active life, the best wishes and the 
affectionate recollection of your friends in America. 

We ask permission to enclose you a copy of resolutions unanimously 
adopted by those on whose behalf we act, and who are desirous of 
meeting you before your departure, and tendering collectively to yon 
the assurance of their sincere and respectful attachment; and, in their 
name, we beg leave to request the honour of your company at a Pub- 
lic Ball, to be given at Carusi’s Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday evening, 
March: Ist 

In thus discharging our duty, as a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, we beg leave to assure you of the high consideration and sincere 
regard with which we are, individually, dear sir, most faithfully, yours. 

JOHN P. VAN NESS, 
J. S. JOHNSTON, 
SAM’L P. CARSON, 


Washington, Feb Committee. 


25, 1851 

Mr. Vaughan's Ansier. 
Washington, Veb. 27, 1831. 

Gentlemen: I find it a difficult task to acknowledge, in lancuage 
congenial to my feelings, the communication which you have been 
delegated to make to me, of resolutions passed on the 24th instant, at 
} ata meeting of Members of Congress, and of citizens of Washincton 
expressive of their regret upon my approaching departure from the 
United States; of the good opinion which they have 








been pleased to 





| form of my conduct while residing amongst them as his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Minister; and requesting my company at a public ball to be 
given on Tuesday next. 

| rhe unb und “d kindne ss ind re card manifested in vour letter, and 
in the resolutions which it conveyed to me, so far ¢ xceed any senti 


| ments of friendship and good will that I can presume to have inspired 


during the delightful social intercourse which I have so long enjoved. 


that Emust be permitted to attribute the distinguished honourconferred 
upon me, rather to my official character, and to that good feeling which 
happily subsists between our respective nations, kindred in origin, kin- 


dred in langnage, and in wise institutions of Government 
nited States tes ming 
nd it is my prayer that their citizens 


I have witnessed with joy and admiration the I 
With happiness and prosperity 
may long enjoy the blessings of their social and pohtical condition, and 
| continue to be a great and happy people 

I shall return to the presence of my Sovereign with pride and confi- 
| dence, efter the noble testimony which you have given. that I have ex- 
j ecuted the dutjes of the mission which his Majesty graciously entrusted 


[beg ; 


ou. gentlemen, to be assurcd that | entertain the most 


grateful 


In pursuance of the second resolution, John P. Van Ness, Mayor of | 
the City, the Hon. J. S Johnston, of the Senate, and the Hon. 8. P. 


We cannot permit you to depart without tendering you the } 





March 12 
sense of the manner in which you have disch, 


mittee delegated to make known to me Pe se duty ay 
24th instant; and I accept with pride and pleasu mn, Passed oe ti, 
a has been afforded to me. 4 re the distings: " 
I have the honour to be, with the hi : - 
Gentlemen, your obliged and faithful sercagt P08 ad rep, 
a CI ait 
To Gen. Van Ness, the Hon. Josiah 8 Es BR. VaB Gliay 
P. Carson. » the Hoa, Sam, 
: F rom the National Intelligencer of March 3d 
We noticed in our last the entertainment given to Mr V 
British Minister who is about toleave our country to retu euenan, 1 
The incidents of the evening were of the most me his hon, 
Amongst them nothing was more admired than the ew Raty;, 
city of the brief address by Mr. Vaughan, tn which he _ and fei 
the kindness of a toast given in honour of him as the tin Pr 
pany. Having heard it attentively, we venture to elke Ga © con 
as a substantial report of it:— © follow. 
“1am sensible of the very flattering terms in which 4) 
Washington has proposed to you to drink my health. Me Mavor, 
offer my most heartfelt thanks to the members of Congren em , 
citizeus of Washington, who have been pleased, this nigt t. sad to 
a splendid and cordial manifestation of their regard. | at Pre ne 
| tunate in having conciliated their good opinion and Won tl el 
while faithfully discharging my duties as his Britanie Maie 
hister. —— 
“JT think that L read, in the cheering countenances before 
generous spirit of conciliation which obliterates all recollecti me, 
cient animosities. God grant that the friendship and union ban, 
j the United States and Great Britain, may be as indissoluble e 
mutaal interests can make It, and as affectionate, as it onchy { _™ 
| tween Nations, kindred in origin, in language, in free and — 
tions of Government. 
| “Tbe characteristic of our kindred Nations, is an irresistib 
of enterprise and industry—the result, the happiness, and pros - ; 
the people, strikingly manifest throughout this country. ' = 
result be the inseparable companion of the English language w) o 
jit may be spoken, in the most remote regions in y hich, over, 
| portion of the world, it may be known. 
“Tt is with pain and regret that I find that my health re uires a 
} ration from you. From first to last, I have universally met with c ; 
| diality and kindness in my intercourse with the Government sod ! 
jevery class of society. Be assured, that wherever] may 20 I : 
earry with me a fond and indelible recollection of your kindere” 
Being called upon in turn for a toast, Mr. Vaughan gave “The | 
dies,” apologizing for doing so, when he had chosen to pass his life 
“single wretchedness,” and had never tasted wedded bliss ae 
| described, by a poet, but little known, as a 
| “Of the kind heart to be the slave and lord, 
To bless and to be be blessed, to adore, and be adored 
| The toast, we need not add, was drank with the greatest demon: 
| tions of loyalty to the sentiment. The music which followed the ; 
(Come haste to the wedding!) was not unhappily chosen. a 
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| TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO MR. VAUGHAN BY THE Wasy 
INGTON RELIEF SOCIETY. = 

| At a meeting of the Washington Relief Society, held on Monde 
evening, the 26th January, 1831, John McLeod, Esq. in the Chair 1 

| was 

|; Unanimously Resolved, That the following address be adopted by th 
meeting, and that a copy of it be sent by the Secretary to (he Rt. Ho: 
©. R. Vaughan, Minister from the Court of Great Britain at Wa 

| ington : 

| To the Right Hon. Charles R. Vaughan, his Britannic Majesty's i 

nister to the United States of America: = * 

The President and Managers of the Washington Relief Society 
having learnt that you are preparing to leave this city, on a visit to 
England, most respectfully beg to ee their deep sense of the oblige 
dion under whieh this Society has been placed by your distingnished 
patronage and munificent donation of two hundred dollars, sponte 
neously presented to it in November last. 

Ata tlme when their fellow-citizens are uniting to tender you a pu 
lic compliment, for the liberal hospitality and benevolent deportment 
which have characterized you, during your residence in-this city, th 
President and Managers of this Society, would feel themselves derelict 
in duty and gratitude, were they to omit this special tribute of thei 
respect; and, at the same time, to offer their sincere prayer to the 
Almighty, for your health, happiness, and safe return to the distio- 
guished nation which you have so honourably and generously repr 
sented in this country. Nor can the President and Managers of | 
Society allow themselves to close this address, without conveying ' 
you the agreeable information, that your unprecedented liberality by 
mainly enabled them, during the late inclement season, to provide t! 
means of recovery and comfortable subsistence, in their Asylum, ' 
many sick and distressed strangers, of whom some were Englishm 
who, it was much to be apprehended, might have suffered creatly, ! 
it not been for the interposition of the Washington Relief Society 

Hoping that you will be pleased to recommend this Charity tothe 
notice of your successor, or to those, who, in the interim, may ' 
charged with the important duties of the Legation, the President a 
Managers respectfully bid you—Farewell. 

Ms. Vaughan's Answer. 
Washington, March 2, 185) 

Sir:—TI have the honourto acknowledge the tribute of respect #2 
the President and Managers of the Washington Relief Society ber 
been pleased to offer me, upon my approaching departure from the Ur 
ted States. ae 

The expression of their kindness far exceeds any merit which le 
claim, for having contributed to the funds of that truly benevolent * 
ciety instituted for the relief of the irremediable poverty of emigt 
from all parts of the world. as 

I beg you to assure the President and Managers that I thank them '° 
the manner in which they have been pleased to acknowledge my < 
cient contribution to the truly benevolent purposes for W hich th ee 
associated, and that I shall be happy to recommend their Institutio! 
the attention of my successor. r 
| With the greatest respect for the President and Managers 0 
| Relief Society, lam, Sir, your most obedient humble servan! 

y 3 CHARLES R. VAUGHA) 


° © £ tater Wlochinett 
To N. Callan, Jr., Secretary of the Relief Society, Washing 








—s ; 
| PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CAN ADA. 
| The Rerenae.—House of Assembly, Quebec, Feb. 23, is3] | 
| Mr. Secretary Gleeg presented the following message from | 


i- | Governor: 


| AYLMER, Governor in Chief 6a 
| "The Governor in Chief has received from the Secretary oe 
‘for the Colonial Department, his Majesty’s commanas t > ef 
foliowing communication to the House of Assembly, with a vie 

the final adjustment of the Question of Finance, W hieh has 
ed the attention of the Legislature of this Prevince 


engag F contribu 
ad - geg" + de of contri 

| His Majesty taking into consideration the best moce , | the Pr 

to the prosperity and contentment of his faithful subjects 0” | ture 





vinee of Lower Canada, places at the disposal of the i the Pr 
his Majesty’s interest in those Taxes which are now levies a wl 
vence, by virtue of different Acts of the British Parliame - ae! Ae t 
are appropriate d by the Treasury under his Majesty s . _ of $0 
vether with all fines and forfeitures levied under the pr ety ristat 
| Acts. His Majesty relying on tl e liberality and justice “> A ak 
lof Lower Canada, invites them to consider the propritty © 
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2 rovision for such portion of the expenses of the © 

- —_ bf the Province as may, upon examination, appear tore- 

Gores arrangement of @ more permanent nature than those supplies 

gift rn pelongs to the Legislature to determine by annual votes. 

ti A ajest) has directed to be prepared and laid before the House of 

_ an Estimate of the sums required for that purpose, and in 
the preparartion of that Estimate, his Majesty bas been guided 

q wish. never absent from his heart, to cali upon bis faithful subjects 
eS oter supply than such as may appear to be required for the due 
“ecution of those services which it is proposed to charge upon the 
cw Majesty concedes the disposal of those Revenues with cordial 
il and cannot doubt that it will be met with a reciprocal feel 
oy the Representatives of a loyal and attached people. 
"The revenues to be given up, taken upon the average of the last twé 

< amount to thirty-eight thousand one handred and tweaty-five 
’ po currency, and the amout of the Civil List, according to the 

cote herewith transmitted, amounts to nineteen thousand five bun- 
po unds. It is not, however. necessary to call upon the Legisla- 
a veut the whole sum of nineteen thousand five hundred pounds, 
~asmuch as by the Provincial Act of the 35th of Geo. 3, the sum of 

e thousand pounds is permanently granted towards the maintenance 
‘y the Civil Government; the moderate sum of fourteen thousand five 
yadred pounds, is therefore all that is deemed necessary to ask for 
completion of the proposed arrangement. 

‘Iris proposed that the duration of the Civil List should be for the 

feof his Majesty. ‘ P P 

itis hoped that the arrangements thus detailed will be received in 
ie spirit in which they are dictated, a spirit of conciliation and com 
idence. . ‘ 

lis Majesty is prepared to surrender a large and encreasing Revente; 

gcks in return for a fixed and moderate Civil List, much less im 
smount than the Revenue given up; and the settlement of this long 
tated question, will be deemed by his Majesty one of the happiest 
vents of his reign, the glory of which, the people of Canada may be 

_yred, will be the promotion of the happiness and content of afl 
uses of his subjects in every quarter of the globe. 

The Governor-in-Chief having thus obeyed the commands he has 

eived, in making the foregoing communication to the House of As- 

ably, desires to add that if in the course of their proceedings on this 
nportant question, they should deem it expedient to require explama- 
ions from him on the subject of it, he will at all times be ready to afford 
wich explanations ; and he will, moreover, most willingly supply any 
ther information they may desire to have, to the utmost extent com- 

sible with his duty to his Sovereign. A. 

Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 23d Feb. 1831. 

Lower Canada—Proposed Civil List. —Class No. 1.—Governors Sala- 

, £4,590, Civil Secretary £500, Contingencies £300; total £5,300, 
(lass No. 2.—Chief Jastice £1500, ditto. Montreal £1200, 6 Puisné 
judges £900 each £5400, Resident Judge at 3 Rivers £900, 2 Pro- 

incial Judges £1000, Jadge of Vice Admiralty £200, Attorney Ge- 
veral £390, Solicitor General £200, Allowances for Judges for Cir- 
enits ££275, Contingencies £475; total £11,450. Class No. 3.— 
Peysions 1000, Miscellaneous £1750; total £2,750. ‘Total 3 Classes 
Sterling, £19,500. 

Statement of the average net produce of the Revenues, under the 
following heads, founded of the receipts of the two last years, after 
deducting the proportion for Upper Canada :—Customs under Imperial 
Act, 14 Geo. 3, c. 88 £31,742, Licences under ditto £2,200. Do. un- 
der Provincial Act 41st Geo. 3d £62, Customs under ditto, £3,735, 
fine aud Forfeitures 386; total Currency £38,125. 

JosePH CARY, Inspector Gen. Public Provincial Accounts. 

Quebec, 23d Fequary, 1831. 

Second Message, Feb. 25. 
AY LMER, Governor-in-Chief. 

The Govenor-in-Chief having in his message of 23d instant, ¢om- 
fiunicated to the House of Assembly the commands of his Majesty 
received throngh the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depa nt, 
regarding the question of Finance which bas for so long & pefiod én- 
gaged their attention, thinks it necessary to enumerate in detail the 
several brauches of Revenue which it is deemed expedient to exempt 
from the operation of the proposed arrangement. 

This further communication appears to His Excellency to be the 
more desirable as it will remove all grounds for future discussion when 
ihe adjustment of the main qnestion shall have taken place, and as it 
will enable the House of Assembly to enter upon the consideration of 
this important topic with a full and precise understanding of the views 
éf His Majesty’s Government ; these views are now exhibited by the 
(iovernor-in-Chief to the House of Assembly in that spirit of frauk- 
ness and good faith which characterizes the instructions “ has receiv- 
ed, and which cannot fail to improve the confidence of the House of 
Assembly in the good intentions of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Revenues to which the Governor-in-Chief alludes are the Casual 

ud Territorial Revenues of the Crown, and are classed under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz:—1. Rents, Jesuits, Estates. 2. Rentof the King’s 
Posts. 3. Forges of St. Maurice. 4. Rent of King’s Wharf. 5. Droit 
‘e Quint. 6. Lods et Ventes. 7. Land Fund. 38. Timber Fund. 

If the Funds derived from these sources operated in amy degree as a 
‘ax upon the people, or tended either in their nature, or in the mode 
of their collection, to impede or impair the prosperity of the Province, 
Ilis Majesty’s Government would have hesitated in proposing to retain 
them at the disposal of the Crown. They stand, however, upon a 
perfectly different ground from taxes, properly so called. They are 
enjoyed by the Crown, by virtue of the Royal prerogative, and are 
neither more nor less than the proceeds of landed property, which 
egally and constitutionally belongs to the Sovereign on the Throne ; 
and as long as they are applied, not to undue purposes of mere patron- 
ze, but to objects which are closely connected with tbe public inte- 
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than by sea, shall be enrolled and 
scribed 
cense shall authorize any sach boat, sloop, or other vessel, to be em- 
ployed either in the coesting or foreign trade; and no certificate of 
Tegistry shall be required for vessels so employed on Said frontiers: 
Provided, that suc 
other respect, liable to the rules, regulations, and penalties, now in 
oer! relating to registered vessels on our northern and northwestern 
rontiers. 












icensed in such form as may ed 5 
of the Treasury; which enrollment and li- 








the Secretagy 


boat, sloop, or other vessel, shall be, in “every 


$4. And be it further enacted, That, in lien of the fees, emoluments, 
alary, and commissions, now allowed by law to any collector or sur- 


veyor of any district on ovr northern and northwestern lakes and 
tivers, each collector or surveyor, as aforesaid, shall receive, annually, 
in full compensation for these services an amount equal to the entire 
compensation received by such officer during the past year. 





Escur Doutars will be given at tis office for a perfect copy of Vol. 
rive of the Areton.—Also twenty-five cents each for Nos. 1], 2, and 30 
of Vol. 9. i 





Exchange et New York on London 60 days 6 per cent. 





of the fall of the Wellington Cabinet. 
that once potent and popular Ministry to five causes.—1. The King’s 
speech on opening the present session of Parliament, in October, 
which it seems did not pass any eulogium on the French revolution, 
and contained expressions, it is assumed, indicative of a design to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Belgium. 
Wellington against Parliamentary reform. 3. The disappointment 
experienced by the citizens of London, on account of the postpone- 
ment of his Majesty's visit. 
to Parliament did not include those of the Duchy of Lancaster. 5. The 





ests of the Province, it is not easy to conceive upon what grounds of 


‘Ustract propriety, or of constitutial jealousy, the application of them | by the unprincipled part of the press were ripe for mischief. This } 
‘ccording to Tis Majesty's commands, under responsible adviee, can | moh chiefly consisted of the rogues and vagabonds of the metropolis, 


¢ impugned. 


Castle ‘of St. Lewis, Quebec, 25th Feb. 1831. 
—e— 
COMMERCE ON THE LAKES. 


\N ACT to regulate the foreign and coasting trade on the northern 
and northwestern frontiers of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of Ame- | caster for the same reason that he cannot concede certain revenues to 
cain Congress assembled, That, from and after the first day of April | the Parliament of Lower Canada, adverted to in another part of this | 
i . . * 

| day’s paper—they are the inherent prerogative of the Crown, and be- 


The Whigs, too, have 


ext, no Custom-house fees shall be levied or collected on any raft, flat, 
', or vessel, of the United States, entering otherwise than by sea at 


y port of the United States on the rivers and lakes on our nortben | 


ad northwestern frontiers. 

) 
Xt, the same and no higher tonnage duties and Custom-house charges 
‘ any kind shall be levied and collected on any British colonial raft, 


*t. boat, or vessel, entering otherwise than by sea at any port of the 


ted St 

ers, than may he 
entering otherwise than by sea at any of the ports of the British 

s310ns On our northern and northwestern frontiers : 

nd te - . . . * 

‘¢ after the first day of April next, no higher discriminating duty shall 


ievied or collected on merchandize imported into the United States | settled the question, nor can they with any honour to the country, but 


ports aforesaid, otherwise than by sea, than may be levied 
colleeted on merchandize when imported iv like manner into the 


United States. 


. And be it further ewacted, That, from and after the passage of | We 


any boat. sloop, or other vessel, cf the United States. navigat- 


waters on our nortkern dud northwestern frontie?s, otherwise 


ile the 


ates on the rivers and lakes on our northern and northwestern | 


and that, from | 


‘sh possessions on our northern and northwestern frontiers from | 





Wee AM BULOW. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 12. 1831. 


No later arrivals from Europe. 





An article in the-last Edinburgh Review coutains the Whig version 
It ascribes the dissolution of 


2. The declaration of the Duke of 


4. The King in giving up all his revenues 


Ministers refused to submit the Civil List Bill to the scrutiny of a Spe- 
cial Committee. 

On these five points we shali make a few remarks, Best taking the 
liberty to deny in toto that they were the causes of the catastrophe 
The King of England was not bound to express his approbation or 
disapprobation of a domestic occurrence in a foreign country. It was, 
on the contrary, his bounden duty to express himself as be did, in the 
then nnsettled state of affairs in France, and the conflicting condition of 
political parties then existing in the Gallic Capital. His Majesty, in the 
prompt recognition atthe most critical moment of Louis Phillippe, did 
more to preserve the first {ruits of the Revolution than all the brawlers 
for liberty in Europe. ‘The King, it is true, gave no empty praise in fa- 
vour of the change, but conferred on it the most substantial benefit. 
Had England paused, doubted, or even waited to consult her allies, the 
chances are, that a reaction would have been excited on the part of the 
Bourbonists on the one side, and the destruction of the Monarchy 
planned on the part of the Jacobins on the other. ‘The imstant recog- 
nition of Great Britain utterly destroyed both these projects. So much 
for the first charge. 

The King’s speech did wot intimate, nor imply any intention to 
interfere in the affairs of the Netherlands, with a view to the suppres- 
sion of the popular feeling. It simply said that existing treaties must 
be observed, and that the tranquillity of Europe must be preserved. 
Great Britain, in conjunction with five great European powers, France 
herself inclusive, has interfered in the affairs of Belgium, as the world 
has since seen; but the interference was of a peaceable and friendly 
nature, the basis of which was to give the Belgians what they most 
desired—independence of Holland. The Duke of Wellington ex- 
plained this in the House of Lords, and the Whigs, since they have 
come into office, have not been content to follow his footsteps, but to 
ask his counsel and assistance in their own negotiations. 

As respects the third count—the declaration of the Duke against Par 
liamentary Reform. To this we shall simply repeat what we have before 
said, that his conduct, on this occasion, marked the honesty of the 
man, not the truckling of a politician. He conscientiously, as many 
excellent men do still, entertained doubts of the safety of making any 
ehange in the representation of the Kingdom at the present alarming 
and critical juncture of affairs, throughout, not only England, but all 
Europe. 


We shall ever be of opinion that it was wise in his Majesty to post- 
pone his visit to the city, after the repeated warnings that had been 
received, and the hostile manifestations of the mob for several days 


previously. That some disturbance, atteaded, in all probability with 
loss of life would have taken place, we firmly believe; not that the 


King was unpopular, but because a brutal and lawless mob goaded on 





















Catholics. History will place this matfer in its thné position. We tiave 
been the more MOUs to set this affair right, because some of our 
contemporaries have taken a» gospel the declarations of the Edinbarg!: 
Review. 
Lower Canad@.—The lone pending Revenue Question of this Pro- 
vince, which has given rise to so much distord, will at length be hap 
pily settled, if the liberal and conciliatory proposals of his Majesty's 
Goverement be met with a eorresponding spirit on the part of the 
House of Assembly. We say the Hotse of Assembly, because we 
are sure that the people at large will be satisfied with the overtures 0! 
the Whig Ministry. ‘They are liberal enough, surely, since the whole 
revenue is givem up upon condition that an appropriation for the Civil 
List of the Colony be made. From the two messages of his Ex 
celleney, Lord Aylmer, which we have placed in another column, it 
will appear that the portion of the revenue which bas caused so mueli 
contention heretofore, amounts to about £38,000 annually. This, his 
Majesty yields, provided the Parliament of Lower Canada will make 
an annual appropriation of £19,000 for the payment of the Civil Off 
cers of the Province during the King’s life. An excellent bargain 
certainly. 






















































































The second message of Lord Aylmer enumerates the portions of 
revenue which cannot constitutionally be abaudoned, as they compose a 
part of the revenue attached to the Royal Prerogative, and, like that 
arising from the Duchy of Lancaster, cannot be yielded, even in 
England. But it is of some importance to know that even this income 
is expended for and in the colony—no part of it being remitted to 
England or expended out of the province. ‘The Imperial government 

moreover, pays all the troops employed for the defence of the colony, 
defrays all charges of the naval establishments, garrisons, fortifica 

tions, &c. ke. 

We agree with the Montreal Gazettc, tat the reception of this propo 

sal by the House of Assembly will put to the test the sincerity of the 
many professions of loyalty and good feeling on the part of that body 





Some of our contemporaries, we observe, have adopted the iden 
thatthe King of the Netherlands, in his recent decision on the north 
eastern boundary question, has, by dividing the territory in dispute, 
fallen on the true line contemplated by the framers of the treaty of 
1783. This is a mistake: the treaty of 1783 expressly enjoins that 
highlands shall form the boundary, whereas his Majesty bas designated 
the beds of rivers. To the half amphibious animal—a Hollander—th 
difference between land and water may not be so apparent; but to ue 
who happen to have a better conception of the relative properties of 
solids and fluids, the difference is sufficiently perceptible to convince 
us, that the Arbiter has not given a decision consonant to the provi 
sions of the treaty. 

It is also affirmed that the Arbiter thought the American claim good 
to the full extent of the demand—but seeing the propriety, and per 

haps the advantage, of sharing the land between the colony of New 
Brunswick and the State of Maine, gave, by way of equivalent, 
Rouse's Point to the State of New York. If this were really the view 
of the case taken by his Majesty, which we very much doubt, the 
award was not just to the State of Maine, as one State should not be 
made a gainer at the expense of another. The Stadtholder of the 
Seven United Provinces, we imagine, must have had a better notion 
of the racprotiag rights of different States, which have sovereign 
powers within themselves. 


We have great and unusual gratification in copying from the Wash 
tington papers the tributes of respect that have been paid to Mr 
Vaughan, his Majesty's Minister to the United States, now about to re 
turn to England. It would ill become us to add any feeble praises of 
our own to those that have been given in so marked and distingwished 
a manner at Washington. It is sufficient for us to express our satiafuc- 
tion at the result of aline of conduct that has proved s0 honourable to 
Mr. Vaughen and so advantageous to Great Britain; for we hold ita 
matter of paramount importance, that both British and American pub- 
lic functionaries should lose no opportunity of cultivating the best 
understanding between the two nations. 





No. XIV. of Harper's Family Library is just published. It cousists of 
a Narrative of Discovery and Adveuture in Africa, from the earliest 
ages to the present time, with illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Zoology. By Professor Jameison, James Wilson, and Hugh Mur 
ray. The value of this work is enhanced by an excellent map of the 
whole Continent; by plans of the routes of Park, Denham ‘Ghasper 
ton, &c.; and by several spirited wood ents, illustrative of the man 
ners and customs of the natives, animals, &c. &e. It affords a concise, 
and beyond all comparison the best, account of the several expeditions 
of the intrepid modern travellers who have visited and perished in 
| those dreary regions. 


The Act of Congress relative to the Navigation of Lakes, inserted 








who suffered under the effects of the new Police system. 


upon them. How much better then that the King should abstain from 
the festivity than tbat one buman life should have been sacrificed! 


The King could not surrender the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 


i long as much to his successors as to himself 


not thought proper, since they have got into office, to adopt any other | 
2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the first of April plan, but have placed one of the most redoubtable members of their 
own ;arty—Lord Holland—in the Chancellorship of that Duchy, there 


ito enjoy the benefits of the same 


levied and collected on any raft, flat, boat, or | Committee of the House—such a procedure has in all former times | 
) ommittee of th i 


to the dignity of tne crown. 


jon the plan adopted by the Duke of Wellington. 


The police 
was the object of their fury, and an attack was certainly meditated 


It has never been customary to submit the Civil List to a Special ; 


been deemed indelicate to the feelings of the sovereign and derogative 
The Whigs themselves bave not yet 


| Having gone over all these charges we leave the subject by 

again stating that the real cause which led to the overthrow of the | 
llington Cabinet, was a coalition formed in the early part of last 
|year between the Whigs and the Ultra-Tories—the one actuated by | 
| the love of place the other by revenge for the concessions made to the 


above, has received the sanction of the President, and become a law 
































We are requested to state that the capital prize of $20,000 in the 
| New York Lottery wes sold in this city, and that the 2d capital prize of 
£4000 was sold also ia this city, by Mr. Schuyler, corner of Park Place 
and Broadway. 





ADELAIDE ASSOCIATION. 4 
On Tuesday evening next, at seven o'clock, the members of thie 
Association are reqnested to attend at the Masonic Hall. The Com-- 
mittees are required to come prepared with their lists of members, as 
the funds will be placed in the hands of the bankers. 
E. 8. Gewt, Secretary, DAVID BROWNE, Chairman 
| March 9, 1°31. 


“4 FOGRAPHICAL ESTABLISTIMENT, 124 Broadway, corner of Coder « 
New York. A.T. Goodrich, publisher and vender of Map:, Booker, and Geo 
graphics) and Statistical works. Gentlemen arriving in this city from abroad, may 
always find in this repository the most extensive assortment of the latest and most 
| erteemed maps of every description, American and foreign ; amo, books descriptive 
| of the United States and of the principsl citiese—guides to travellers and tour - 
iste—pocket mapsof each of the United States, ke-—The proprietor, from his 
long experience im thie line of business, is enabled to commusicate to strangers 
that species of information which is always found to be peculiarly seceptable to 
them [March 12 


§DUCATION —At the Private and Select Inetitute, New Maven, where all the 
‘Abranches pecesrary to 8 highly educated and accomplished lady are embraced 
and taught perfectly. The Principal har hod the sdventege of associating both in 
Europe and Americs with the first classes of society, which be trusts qualifies him 
for the formation of the manners of his pupils. A Grammer and Dictionary iMus- 
trative of his system of instruction, ere in progress, which, when completed will be 
submitte d for public ite pection— 
~ — Bi quid novieti rectius mts, 
Candidus im perti. «i oon bis utere mecum.”— Hor. 
| Which mey be thee rendered : If you have a system preferoble to this, cand 
communicate it—if net, make ase of mine WM. MURRELL, 
Principal North loxtitote, New Haven 
{Peb.2. 











| A Prospectus may be ecen by spplication to the Duutor of this Peper 
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; spectful admiration. 
“The History of Modern | “this new taste for decoration quickly brought to Rome the bu- 
Greece, from its conquest by the Romans, B. C. 146, to the eer miliated artists of the subjugated province, who prepared to ply for 
time. By James Emerson, Esq., of Trinity College, Dublin. bread in the land of the spoiler those arts which they had cultivated 
It has sometimes been a matter of discussion, whether the influence | for the adornment of theirown. ‘The Romans, scorning to participate 
of despotism, or that of liberty, be more conducive to the advance- in those pursuits in which they saw themselves so far outdone by their 
ment of the liberal arts: but were an instance wanting to decide in | tributaries, affected to despise what they despaired to imitate, and com- 
favour of the latter, none more convincing could be adduced than that | mitted almost exclusively to the conquered Greeks those arts whose 
of the Greeks. Throughout all those intestine wars which, during the productions had now become to them necessaries of life. ‘Their pat- 
days of their independence, so long and so frequently distrac ted the | ronage, however, was not calculated either to sustain or to advance the 
attention of the Grecian states, the progress of the arts towards per- | fading energies of Grecian talent; it was merely the countenance 
fection may have been slow, and cecasionally suspended; but the in- | youchsafed by a hanghty master to an humbie dependant, not that de- 
terruption was a pause, not a retrogre sion, and the stream of genius | voted enthusiasm that adores whilst it supports the delicate and femi- 
flowed on afresh from each suceessive check, not with diminished but nine genius of the arts. This lofty bearing, so consonant to the rude 
with renovated vigour. But when liberty began to wane, and the in- | charaeter of the people amongst whom it prevailed, maintained its 
Quence of despots commenced to spread over Greece, art from that | ground almost without diminution throughout the few centuries, from 
moment dates its first decline. It bad gained its height of pertection | the conquest of Greece, during which the sovereignty of Rome con- 
at the period when Macedonia became sufficiently powerful to threaten | continued to command respect. The feeling was imbibed by the most 
the freedom of the Achwans; and from the boar when Greece was polished and erudite oi her citizens; and even Virgil himself does not 
brought into contact with tyranny, in consequence of her unfortunate | hesitate to stigmatize as beneath the dignity of a Koman tne elegant 
alliance with the Romans, down to the period of her fatal subjec tion accomplishments of the Greek. Nor wes the prejudice remove 
4o their power, the genius of her artists was trom year to year hecoming | the purity of the Grecian taste bad disappeared ; and it was only when 
more torpid and less aspiring, and her productions evinced the gradual | the corruption of art no longer merited patronage, that the Roman 
progress of deterioration, When her overthrow was finally consim- | monarehs afforded it a tardy protection, which could neither restore its 
mated, and her territory was incorporated with the dominion of her | excellence nor impede its decay. 
conquerors, the arts er pn oe want —— it Arg was —sS 
once extinguished, but for the few centuries during which it sur- TOW 
vived, its ph ween.» was merely a protracted decay, and the annalsof ) ge NIGH MA RE. | 
its decline present no one instance of even apparent revival. | From Macnish's Philosophy of Sleep, just published. 
The elaims of Greece to the invention of painting and sculpture have | : ; Glasgow. ‘ : 
heen frequently disputed; but one point, at least, is cert tin, that she | Tlie following are the conditions of night-mare. 1. An active state 
‘lone advanced them to perfection, although others may have possessed | of the memory, imagination, &e. 2. An impaired state of the respi- 
them before her. Rome, on the contrary, can adduce no shadow of | ratory functions. 3. A torpor in the power of volition. The judg- 
«title to originality in the arts, but must bear the stigma of having | ment is generally more or less awake ; and in this respect night-mare 
crushed them almost to extinction, as often as she received them from | differs from simple dreaming, where that faculty is suspended. 
the Etruseans, the Greeks, or their colonists in Asia, Sicily, or Egypt. | This affection, the Ephialtes of the Greeks, and Incubus of the Ro- 
"The causes of this singular antithesis in the choracter of the two great- | mans, is one of the most distressing to which human nature is subject. 
est nations of antiquity are, however, suficientiy evinced in the records | Imagination cannot conceive the horrors it gives rise to, or language 
of their domestic policy which have severally reac’ed us. describe them in adequate terms. They are a thousand times more 
[thas been a favourite, though now almost an exploded theory, to | frightful than the visions conjured up by necromancy or diablerie ; and 
attribute the excellency of the Greeks, ia works of literature or taste, | far transcend every thing in history or romance, from the fable of the 
to the induence of their climate and their soil ; that of Italy was equally | writhing and asp-encircled Laocoon to Dante's appalling pieture of 
salubrioas and pure, and yet the one has provided the grave, whilst the | Ugolino and his tamished offspring, or the hidden tortures of the Span- 
other was the eradle of genius. It is true, that artis indebted for its | ish Inquisition. ‘The whole mind, during the paroxysm, is wrought up 
second birth to Italy, but it was under a different constitution that it |to a pitch of anutterable despair; a spell is laid upon the faculties, 
revived; when its professors were rendered honourable instead of 
being branded as infamous, and their works were looked upon as efforts 
of intelleet, and not regarded as inere productions of mechanical skill. 
The inventive excellence of the Greeks, in works of taste, has been 
attributed to various and united causes, but principally to the scope 
alforded to imagination by the sublimities of their mythology, and the 
splendour attendant upon the celebration of their national games. 
Bat, let their origin be as it may, their ultimate perfection is solely 
attributable to the honours heaped on those who practised them, and 
the high rewards conferred by their countrymen on distinguished 
artists. Whilst the mercurial spirit of the Athenians and the other 
states was involving them in continual wars, their slaves and menials 
were ocenpied in the exercise of the mechanical and domestic arts at 
home. Bat, during their intervals at peace, when the haughty soldier 
returned flushed with triumph, he disdained to share with his servants 
and dependants the practice of these humbler professions. It was 
then, that, to find encouragement for these turbulent warriors or rest- 
less citizens, the decree was passed which forbade the exercise of 
sculpture or design to slaves, rendered the liberal arts the province of 
ireemen alone, and dignified them forever in the eyes of the Athenians. 
Thus, confined exclusively to the exalted portion of the state, riches 
or aggrendizement became in a short time a secondary object with the 
seulptor or the painter ; and a laurel crown or a public decree was con- 
sidered a higher gratification than the gold of individuals, of the most 
costly gains of the artist. ‘The crowd, dazzled with magnificence, be- 
stowed a species of worship on those whose talents had adorned their 
cities; and they, in turn, became intoxicated with the glorious pride 
arising from their elevation. The most distinguished individuals did 
not disdain to use the chisel or the pallet; the labour, as well as the 
desiga, equally ennobled genius ; and the boldest conception was ex- 
pressed in the most graceful execution. Honour and rewards rapidly 
swelled the number of candidates for national distinction, and on every 
pablic occasion the productions of aumerous artists were exhibited for 
the selection of the state. Nor was patronage corrupted by an aban- 
donment to the rich and powerful, but entrusted to the assembled na- 
tion, whose united voices directed its conferment. With the increas- 
ing passion of the people for the adornment of their national edifices, | remains an unresisting victim for malice to work its will upon. He 
arose the ambition of individuals to contribute to their support, and | can neither breathe, nor walk, nor run with bis wonted facility. If 
public ostentation was not unfrequently gratified by private munificence. | pursued by any imminent danger, he can hardly drag one limb after 
Atthe same time, this universal appreciation, this fine and polished | another; if engaged in combat, his blows are utterly ineffective ; if 
taste in work of design, ensured, to those of its professors to whom it | involved, in the fangs of any animal, or in the grasp of an enemy, ex- 
was essential, an adequate compensation for the labours as often as | trication is impossible. He struggles, he pants, he toils, but it is all in 
they were offered for disposal. Hence the artist, conscious that his | vain; his muscles are rebels to the will, and refuse to obey its calls. 
productions were to be duly esteemed and worthily remunerated, sought | In no case is there a sense of complete freedom; the benumbing stu- 
only to render them excellent, be the pains or the time devoted | por never departs from him; and his whole being is locked up in one 
tothem ever so arduous or protracted and the united lives of several | mighty spasm. Sometimes he is forcing bimself through an aperture 
individuals were, in some instances, devoted to the completion of one | too small for the reception of his body, and is there arrested and tor- 
master-piece of genius. The sums expended by Pericles, with the con- | tured by the pangs of suffocation produced by the pressure to which he 
currence of the Athenians, were immense; one hundred and eighty | is exposed; or he loses his way in a narrow labyrinth, and gets in- 
thousand pounds sterling are said to have been lavished onthe Parthe- | volved in its contracted and inextricable mazes; or he is entombed 
non alone; and the entire cost of the Propyleium and the other build- | alive in a spulehre, beside the mouldering dead. ‘There is. in most 
ings of the Acropolis must have exceeded three thousand talents, and | cases, an intense reality in all that he sees, or hears, or feels. ‘The as- 
‘his too at a period when labour was next to worthless, and the marble | pects of the hideous phantoms which harass his imagination are bold 
for the edifices was found almost on the spot. and defined; the sounds which greet his ear appallingly distinct; and 
Such is a faint outline of the elevated rank enjoved by the artists of | when any dimness or confusion of imagery does prevail, it is of the 
Greece upto the period of her decline: the seulpior, the painter, and | most fearful kind, leaving nothing but dveary and miserable impressions 
the poet, were classed with, and not unfrequently united the character | behind it. ‘ 
ot the warrior, the orator, and the sage: and those whose remaining Much of the horror experienced in this dreadful affection will depend 
works now ennoble the memory of fallen Greece, were honoured as | upon the activity of the imagination, upon the condition of the body, 
herb ‘nefactors and ornaments during the brightest devs of her glory. | and upon the previous state of mental exertion before going to sleep. 
For some time after the death of Alexander the Great, the arts un- It, for instance, we have been engaged in the perusal of such works as 
derwent but slight apparent decline; but from the commencement of | The Monk,” “The Mysteries of Ud pho,” or * Satan's Lavisible 
the first Macedonian war, and the interference of the Romans in the | World Discovered ;” and if an attack of night-mare should supervene, 
Fairs of Greece, their senile deterioration kept pace with the debase- jit will be aggravated into sevenfold horror by the spectral phantoms 
mentot the land which had fostered their infant improvement. The | with which our minds have been thereby filled. We will enter into 
zen usof the R man people seems to have been at all periods hostile, | all the fearful mysteries of these writings, which, instead of being miti- 
rather than congenial, to the advancement of the softer embellishments | gated by slumber, acquire an intensity which they could never have 
and polite accomplishments of society. From the expulsion of the | seed in the waking state. The apparitions of murdered victims, 
rargqninii dowa almost to the Achwan conquest, they had assumed, in 


heir d rmiestic as we ll as national character, a tone of auste rityand stera | beth, will stalk before us; we are surrounded by sheeted ghosts, who 
implicity, which, whilst it was ratheran outward assumption than an | claro upon us with their cold sepulchral eyes: our habitation is among 
innate reenr rtue j ss t a 4 - a “4 
mnate regard for virtue, tended to rusticize soc iety, and banish polish | the vanits of ancient cathedrals, or among the dungeons of ruined 
and refinement. 


"1 i t! . {| monasteries, and our comp: nions are the dead. 
ihe arts, under these circumstances. w 


(We extract the following remarks from 





W. R. M‘ Phun, 


pent alive in his coffin, and overpowered by resistless and immitigable 
pressure. 

The modifications which night-mare assumes are inflnite; but one 
passion is never absent—that of utter and incomprehensible dread. 
Sometimes the sufferer is buried beneath overwhelming rocks, which 
crush him on all sides, but still leave him with a miserable conscious- 
ness of his situation. Sometimes he is involved in the coils of a horrid 
slimy monster, whose eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the se- 
pulchre, and whose breath is poisonous as the marsh of Lerna. Every 
thing horrible, disgusting, or terrific, in the physical or moral worid, is 
brought before him in fearful array; he is hissed at by serpents, tor- 
tured by demons, stuuned by the hollow voices and cold touch of ap- 
paritions. A mighty stone is laid upon his breast, and crushes him to 
the ground in helpless agony: mad bulls and tigers pursue his palsied 
footsteps: the unearthly shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and 
fiends, float around him. in whatever situation he may be placed, he 
feels superlatively wretched: he is Ixion working forages at his wheel : 
he is Sisyphus rolling his eternal stone: he is stretched upon the iron 
bed of Procrustes : he is prostrated by inevitable destiny beneath the 
approaching wheels of the car of Juggernaut. At one moment he 
may have the consciousness of a malignant demon being at his side : 
then, te shun the sight of so appalling an object, he will close his eyes, 
but still the fearful being makes its presence known; for its icy breath 
is felt diffusing itself over his visage, and he knows that he is face to 
face with a fiend. Then, if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes glaring 
upon him, and an aspect of hell grinning at him with even more than 
hellish malice. Or, he may have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted 
upon his breast—mute, motionless, and malignant; an incarnation of 
the Evil Spirit—whose intolerable weight crushes the breath out of his 
body, and whose fixed, deadly, incessant stare petrifies him with horror, 
and makes his very existence insufferable. 

In every instance there is a sense of oppression and helplessness ; 
and the extent to which these are carried varies according to the vio- 
lence of the paroxysm. The individual never feels himself a free 
agent; on the contrary, he is spell-bound by some enchantment, and 











ere for many centuries un- \t other times an association of ludicrous images passes through the 

known amongst them; and it was « nly when they had peuetrated into | mind: every thing becomes incongruous, ridiculous, and absurd. But 
fertile regions of Sicily, that they were struck with amazement at | even in the midst of such preposterous fancies, the passion of mirth te 

gr andeur and ornaments ot he P cities Bat the ugh they might ad- | never for one moment excited ; the same blank despair, the same freez- 
mire. th, Romans were totally unable to appreciate, the value of their | ing inertia, the came stifling torture, still harrass us; aud so far from be- 
spoils ; they lo »ked upon them merely as the productions of subdued | ing am 1 by the laughable drama enacting before us, we behold it 


mechanics, and attached no honour or importance to the clowing ge- 


1 with sensations of undefined horror and disgust 
us which desigued them As decorations for their houses, they were | In gene ral, during the attack, the person has the consciousness of an 
y alive to their beauty; and after the conquest of Macedonia and | ufter inability to ¢ xpress his horror by cries He feels that his voice 


\chaia, the plunder of the Grecian cities was eagerly collected as or- | 
nts for the mansions of the conquerors. In these glorious monu- 
ments, however, they could trace no unwonted development of 
hought, and perceiy? no ior effort of creative mind; t 


is half choked by impending suffocation, and that any exerti 
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which freezes them into inaction; and the wretched victim feels as if 


ike the form of Banquo, which wrung the guilty conscience of Mac- | 





sion he fancies hi ; 
scure moans, forced with difficulty pd yar ne pe ‘_ 
of his bosom. 
Night-mare takes place under various circumstances 
from a state of perfect sleep we glide into it, and feel ou: Sometime. 
sciously overtaken by its aiiadiaes horrors: at other Pte UNeon- 
rience it stealing upon us like a thief ata period when ae We expe. 
awake, and aware of its approach. We have then our © are all but 
us, only, perhaps, a little deadened and confused by inci SONSES abo); 
and we feel the gradual advance of the fiend, without o_— slumbe; 
and scaring him away, although we appear to possess the fol ae’ 
doing so. At one time, night-mare ineits :to unbroken l ull ability 
ing dreains; and we awake in the morning wit} 
brance of having had one of its attacks: at another it aro 
violence, and we start out of it with a convuisive thetae 
moment of throwing off the fit, we seem to turn round u ~ : 
with a mighty effort, as if from beneath the pressure of i Our side; 
bent weight; aud the more thoroughly to awake ourselves ‘ee 
rally kick violently, beat our breasts, rise up in bed, and on We genc 
| or twice. As soon as we are able to exercise our Volition Onc 
| with freedom, the paroxysm is at an end; but for some tim OF Voice 
experience extreme terror, and often cold shivering, wy hile | ier we 
throbs violently, and the respiration is hurried. These tw ' ; hear 
cumstances are doubted by Dr. Darwin, but I am coiviagsd ane cir 
existence, both from what I have experienced in my own of thei 
from what I have been told by others: indeed, analogy ated en, aad 
bly lead us to conclude that they must exist: and Whoever aaa 
4 
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investigates the subject will find that they do almost universally y 
QFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT from the Palaces of Fane = 
Ever Lucky Offices.—Drawing of the New-York Lottery ne Sebuyler's 


drawn 3d March—52 £9 54 45 31 47 51 §.—Ticket Nos. 29 59 iy Class © 
halves in this city. Ticket Nos. 31 45 47, $4,000, sold by Schuyler 1000, sold in 
Ticket Noe. 1 31 45, $100, rent by Schuyler to New Jersey. Ticket N “4 this city 
$200, sent by Schuyler to St. Albans, Vt. and mapy of $200, 150, 100 wt 47 54, 
Schuyler in city and country. The following Lotteries are next to he d ~sold by 
March 17, Extra Class 5, highest prizes $30,006, 15,000, 10, . 
brilliant scheme, all prizes, tickets $10—any one drawn number will he ¥@ & Ost 
$10, and ‘those having none of the drawn numbers will receive back $4 catitled ty 
March 24, Extra 6, $25,000, 10,000, 5,900, tickets &5. f 
March 31, Regular 4,3 prizes of $10,000, tickets $5. 
April 7, Extra 7, only 17,000 tickets, 48 No. Lottery, hizhest prj 
No delay or negligence in fulfilling orders. Tickets ca A pte $50,000. 
above Lotteries. Persons who send orders and do not particularize the 4 
wilt roceive the ticket or tickets in the first good scheme. ‘Those who wt ay 
save postage, can receive a certificate of the numbers by mail, and ay nes er 
ticket, made by the managers, will Le sealed up and held subject to the di origiaal 
the owners. For the information of thuse who may be unacquainted with the o ‘ 
scriber, he 'most respectfully refers them to the Managers, Messrs. Yate by ng 
tyre. When one or more tickets are ordered, the postage need not be : id. ~ 
ders, by mail or otherwise, receive as usual, promp! attention, and hes — 
Herald,” a paper published every evening of the day of drawing, will be 4 
warded gratis, to all those who order uckhets—the postage the same asa be fr. 
—it contains the drawings, and schemes of Lotteries soon to be drawn Bea 
list, & o.—Address {Feb. 12.] A. H. SCHUYLER, New York. 
SY LYESTEK, 1du Broadway, New-York, begs most re:peetiullvte mice 
s friends in Canada, Nova Scotia, the West India Islands, ead pi 
ted States, that he coutiaues in the Lottery, Exchange and Commission busin = 
that he is regularly licensed by the State and has no connection with ayy on 
person whagever ; it is requested, to prevent snposition, that all persons Clthies 
tickets froin Sylvester shall be particular and address their letters to him. R, a 
rence can be given to the first houses here, in Canada, or England. Orders oo 
distance meet same punctual attention as on personal application, and when money 
is remitted tickets are sent ina good Lottery to tbe full amount—every informa; 4 
is given and the Reporter, published weekly, sent gratis. iad 
The following Classes will next be drawn :— 
Marcb 17, Extra Class 5, highest prizes $30.000, $15 000, $10,000, tickets’$i0 
March 24, Extra Class 6, bighest prizes $25,000, 10,000, $5000, tickets $3 . 
March 31, Regular 4, 3 of $10,000, tickets $5. i 
April 7, Extra 7, very superior, only 17,000 tickets, $30,000,& c. tickets $10 
“ 14, Extra 8, highest prize 15,000, tickets $5. ) 
* 21, Extra 9, highest prize $30,000, tickets $10. 


Be particular and address letters to SYLVESTER, New York, 


NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships Mastere , Daysof sailing from | Daysof sail 
New York. | y> hi ~ haan 
Jan. 1, May 1. Sept. |Feb. 16, Junel@, Oct. 14 








No.1. New York, Bennet, 





4. York, Burdsell, | “ 8, # ’ 8,; * “, * 24, ** 4 
3. Manchester, Sketchly © 36, « 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1Noy. 1 
2.Wm. Byrnes, (Hackstaff,, ‘ 24, * Q4,  Q4,) « gu g, gi 

4. Caledonia, |Rogers, |Feb. June 1,Qct. 1,| 16, «* 16, « 

4.Geo.Canning, (Allyn, | ‘“ 8, % 68, B] 8! O8, 86 ge os i 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ** 16, “ 16, ** 16, April 1, Aug. 1,Dee. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘* 24, * 24, * 24) “ gw Bou g 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) « 16, “ 16, 4g 
4.Napolcon, Smith, | “8, Bf Ri] Od, og uw Og 
3. Florida, |Tinkham,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,| May 1,Sep. Idan. } 
&.Birmingham, (Harris, $424, * 24, 46 O49) © Be gw g 


1. Pacific, Crocker: |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 
4.Silns Richards, Holdrege.| ** &, * 8, * &, * 4) # og uw 
3. Britannia, {Marshall | ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,) June 1,Oct. 1,Peb 1 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, 64 24, ** 24, ** Qg,' © Bee Bw g 
Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool thirty gotases: from Liverpéol, thirty-fre 
guineas : including »eds ,bedding wine ,andstoresof every description 
No. land 3, Old Line. —Agents fF. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street. No. 
2, New Line —Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam]. Hicks & Sons.—No.4 
Packet Line ,Ownurs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Masters. | Days of sailing from) Doys o sailing from 

| New York. | ‘avre. 

1, Junel, Oct. 1) Mar.20,July 20,Nov.2 
10, ** 10, * 1) Ap’. J,Aug. 1, Dee. 


’ 
iM “16, « 16, wi 








Ships. 


No.1.Charlomagne, |Robinson. Feb. 
| Old Linc—Havre, E.L.Keen,| ‘ 


| 2.Chas.Carroll Clark, | # 90, -* 20, * 93) 19 6 6"100=«O" 10 
| 1.Edw .Quesnel,| Hawkins, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1) "26 "20 "80 
Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Pell, 10, ** 10, ** 10\May 1 Sept.1 Jani 
2.France, iE. Fenk, | * 20, ** 90, 930) "30 “30 “4 10 
1. Sully, R. J.Macy pAp"! 1, Aug.1,Dee.1} "20 "20 "20 
OldLine—Francois Ist|W.Skiddy | ** 10, “ 10, ** 10) June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2.Erie, |3.Funk, | * 20, ** 20, * 20) "10 "10 "10 
1. Formosa, |Orne, ‘May 1, Sept.-l,Jan. 1) 20 "20 "9% 
Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster,| ** 1, ‘© 10, ** 10) July } Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
@.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway! “ 20, ** 20, 20; 20 "10 "10 


Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre, one hundred nd forty dollars, incis- 
ding beds bedding, wine .andstores of every description . 

Old Line. —Owners,C. Bolton fox & Livingston,Miles R. Burke. 63 Washise- 
tou street, New York. Crassons & Boyd,Brokers. Agentsat Havre,Larue ¢ 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boyd, corner 
of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agentsat Havre, 1. E. Queene! Poise 
—2, Ronnaffe, Buisgerard & Co. Ati these packets take a mailbag locked from 
the Post Office. 


t ae ee 
GENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In the United States —J. H. Rathbone, Urica 
N. Y¥.; J ° 


as. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Poncherd, Couriet offic’. 
Roston, Mass.: M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. 


Howe, New Haven, Coan; Ce 
Whitney, P. M., Calais, Me.; Hiram 8. Favor, Eastport, Me.;: Rev John aos . 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; Jas. H. Brows, P : 
mond, Va.; Henry White, Petersburg, Va.; C. Hail, Norfolk, Va 5 Heary me 
Charlotteville, Va. ; W. W. Worsley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M- — 
N.C.; A. Campbell, Payetteville, N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columlia, 5. . “i ndfert 
Williams, Savennab, Geo.; Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo. ; Mr. Sai 44 
Nobile, Ala. ; John Mc Kewan, ade\pl Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teas. 
Matthew Kennedy, Lexington, Ky. Charles & Paschall, Sr. Louis, Miseour!. 
| Rritish North Americen Provinecs—David Thorburn. Queenston, U i c 
Crooks, P.M.. Niagura, U. C. ; H. Mittleberger, D. P. M.; Samt ¢ awe uth 
Henry Y. Nellis, P. M. Grimsby, U. C.; Ab. K. Smith, Mami ton, U. C.; u oe 
Crooks, Ancaster, U.C.; Hiram Smith, Nelson, U.C.; Danean amphell, 4 G. Be- 
co, U-C.; 3. B. Warren, P.M. Whitby, D. Smart, P.M. Port Hope, U0 Sota, 
thune, P. M. Cobourg, U..; J. HW. Keeler, P.M. € ye a Cs David Jors 





















| P.M. Belleville, U. C.; John 8. Heermaas, P. M., 6 ( 
Smith. Kingston, U.C.; J. Taylor, P.M., Perth, U.C. ¢ has. Jone s, Brox my faarh 
FR. Jones. P. M., Prescott, U,C.; A. MeLesn, Cornwall, U. ¢ ee as 
e : ’ > * * > ry 
| Montreal, Lower Caveda; I. Marshand, P M. St. John. De —P. Ogily wh 
Chambly. Do—Mr. Me Vey, P.M. Isle eux Noix, Do.—D. Chishoim, P.M. Gree 
Rivers. Do.—Mr. Morrison, P. M., Berthier, De —Pdward Pri bem,  W.Es 
vil Ottawa—M. Cornel, P. M., Bytows, Do—Jose; ) bara Que "Frederiet 
Miramichi, Restigouchi, Richibucto, &e. &e—T. §. I eh her, Halifes 
Gagetown. &e. kc. N. B.—M. H. Perley. Saint John, N. B—¢ ; = Hi. Fare 


. . ‘ _ ) olis, 
N.S.—Heary Goudge, Windsor, Do. —W: —— at em 3. bite, Camberien 
Sourr, P.M. Bridgeto*® De 
Armstrong, P. M. St. Sem 

rd Ustand. @r 
ermuda.—John Thomson Ne 
P. MM. Astigew rs 


P. i. Yarmou 


th, Do —Geo. Chipman, Kings 
Do.—S. M. Archibald, Ali tou 


ioa Mines, Pictou, Do.—T 

| —Gen. John Beikam, Saint Budrews, N. B—Tuomas 

iN B—J. & P. hacgowan, Chariottet: wn, Priv aw 
West Indies and South America.—W=2. B. Perot, B 

T .<—H. Andersen Bassin St Croix.—Jno. At 

en, Nassau, N. P.—Aue. F. Deane, Gran 1 Kev 

—Wo. Gerdon. West End, Sauta Cruz 
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